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Each Delivery Identical in Every Detail 


No need for samples. 


Customers test from any barrel they have 


on hand. Delft’s purity and standardized strength are always the 
same. BIOLOGICALLY CORRECT. Guaranteed free from harm- 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ful and liquefying bacteria. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Meyer-Blanke Company, 1606 First Avenue, North 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—Jell-Well Dessert Co., 4442 East District Boulevard 
San Francisceo—Paramount Food Products Corporation, 570 
Folsom Street 


CANADA 
Toronte—Bowes Company, Limited 


ILLINOIS 


Ctengo— Fok Z. Woods (Mgr. 


Ch’go Branch), 180 N. Market St. 
. Allen & Co., 116 N. Street 


eoria 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Francis A. Crotty, 40 Court Street 
—H. A. Johnson Company, 221 State Street 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—C. E. Riddle, Emerson Tower 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul—O’Brien & Bushnell (Mgrs. St. Paul Branch), 260% 
University Avenue 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis—Meyer-Blanke Company, 410 Valentine Street 


TEXAS 
Dallas—Meyer-Blanke Company, 316 N. Preston Street 


“Price ts a relative term~Quality always a concrete Jact” 


HAROLD A. 


SINCLAIR , 160 Broadway, NEW YORK ( 
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Matthiessen & Wuchers Sugar Refinery, Erected 1862, Jersey City, N. J. 
This was the original refinery erected by the above’ company. * 


In This Issue 


Corn Syrup via Pipe Line 

The Candy Clinic 

The Adviewer 

Suchard Products to Be Made in American Plants 
High Jinks in the Fondant Kettle 


NORMAN W. KEMPF 
Use Your Chemist 


Ask Me Another 
Wympus’ First Candy Primer 
Editorials 
1927—A Year of Progress 
Two More Stars in the Candy Firmament 


A. ADAMS LUND 


Published Monthly on the 15th by 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 
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(Phone State 4821) (Phone: Cortlandt 8362) 
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Vol. 7. No. 11. Entered as Second-Class Matter October 24, 1922, at the Postoffice at Chicago, 
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“A Half Century 
Making a Flavor 


for Every Purpose” 





———— 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, lnc. 


82 Beekman St. 118 W. Ohio St. 
New York Chicago 


TORONTO 
Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 
93 Church St. 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 


FLAVOR- 
The Silent 


Salesman 


It draws no salary and runs up 
no expense accounts. Flavor is an 
essential ingredient of every con- 
fection. Choose it well and use it 
wisely and you secure gratis an ef- 
fective salesman that’s always on 
the job. 

The fundamental and final ap- 
peal of candy is to the sense of 
taste. Verbal descriptions may 
arouse interest — visual impres- 
sions may attract by the implied 
promise of something that tastes 
as good as it looks — but it’s the 
palate that has to be sold—and the 
flavor that does the selling. 

Many confectioners suffer from 
what might be termed a “Cost 
Complex.” They think they can- 
not afford to use good flavors when 
they really cannot afford not to. 


A good flavor costs little if any 
more than a poor one in dollars and 
cents—a poor one may cost the suc- 
cess of your confection. 

There is only one answer. 
Countless successful confectioners 
have learned it and are profiting 
by it. 

We offer you the benefit of more 
than fifty years’ experience in 
studying your needs—half a cen- 
tury of painstaking scientific in- 
vestigation coupled with practical 
knowledge of your problems. Ours 
is not an offering of flavors merely 
but rather one of service. 

What is your problem? 


Our samples and recommenda- 
tions are yours for the asking. 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 


Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: THe MaNurActTurING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 


logicai buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 


presented herewith with our recommendation. 


The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 


tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


consideration. 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Seeiey SNS SERS a5 an 6 00 case 0.09 é'64 010 Reed niet 66 
Air Conditioning & Drying Specialists................. 59 
NES MEI a his a ais occu wleg esd os geebera 18 
Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds ......................-- 59 
iy Ue CeO CNN oy 6c o.005.¢ sss cuteness cteaeaedas 59 
Forgrove Wrapping Machines.............:..... 22 and 23 
Friend Plastic Center Machines........................ 21 
Huhn Starch Dryer and Conditioner................... 19 
NG WN go cas uses cass ese uN ees peeeeen anes 61 
Mie DEimare emt Baenbare ... .. 5 oc oscsc cece. cabeewieseses 17 
es SE NE sis se cisisinpes coven anc eheames 66 
SE, MS so cae gh Ow a ena ee dgleaa tari 59 
i i CNN. os non dau cciatodmecdsbneey eae 20 
Smith “Exact Weight” Scales..................-...-+5:. 16 
Springfield Coolers, Packers and Enrobers............. 15 
I, MN kg oon wisn ath inh aad o Sake eu oeieaiene 61 
Union Used and Rebuilt Machinery............ Third Cover 
ee ee Se a pe er 14 


FLAVORING MATERIALS 


ne ORI TN a nn Bre Weipa Sin 25 
NN NI fog 3 ars vain oe Gis Sa adegteea en cakeake 10 
D & O Oil Peppermint, Lemon, Orange, etc............ 54 
i i A Tin, ; WNIR. . . 0 ¢ sc unwa ccs oesssueduodens 55 
BRA se eed et eae ee eMG teehee ey 9 
nN TI SU ee a eee oem awnmane 4 
Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors..................... 6 
I hoe Be ere ae ee ee 13 
CCC Vanillin and Coumarin.......................... ci 
I a i eS de og nga aaees 50 
GELATIN 
i ON ee oe gay ono pom eaae 56 
a a ee oa Second Cover 
Milligan & Higgins Gelatin..................... 06.0005 58 
EE, bn. cae cacecbceck any begiek vouiiescr ee 57 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 
MISC. RAW MATERIALS 


American Certified Food Colors ..................... — 
Atlas Brand Certified Colors ........................... 25 
Baker’s Golden Toasted Coconut ....................... 7 
Baker’s Liquor Chocolates and Coatings.............. 56 
Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits ........................... 58 
Casege<Srmmnet Matters |i... sos ic ods ha cs acec coed cee ll 
NER FA org EO ple rye! OE Re 61 
Confectioners’ Crystal Corn Syrup ..................... 56 
Ee oy ER Ee eee a ie aE Ee, ERED, SPO US 58 
ie, IN 2 kun. os bd oe cto et Megie Uaeea oe . 3S 
SUN IIE. ik cis cons scsvegceneedias vei 12 
Kellko Coconut Hard Butter ..................... 51 
cit CREA (Si Sepwuanent oa LORY Orme rte a 55 
National Certified Food Colors ................. 54 
aie oahu he wen ana ckeeereuee sn dten 55 
I 2 Siac ad va daculbal Cie cbomdene 10 
SN ns ales asi cacde vs eee to a ee 

I NE bes soo 5. onc én temamee er eke . 57 
We II. on inc a kno cae wb Cains Be wea ceeee ... & 


FOR THE PACKAGE AND BAR GOODS 


DEPARTMENT 
American Boom Bon Cape «oo... occ ieee 53 
en Se RS se. ck cect au sack e oben e eae be Insert 
eenaiy TE NR oo ox. Fae vee ences Fourth Cover 
Se TO IE 5. Se'crule Gado ausddcnap audtordeoekial 53 
U. S. Silent Salesman Counter Display Containers..... 2A 
WRN TI ks. xo nwo tow coeesthn tein bonwedaeedon . 52 
MISCELLANEOUS 
I EES <5, 350, hp ky ch ARS OTe Coe Reece ceatan . & 
IS 5, navn bbs sos 6 kc vee cers oben kes . ube 61 
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Unco Simile 


Flavors Fruit 


(IMITATION) 


Natural fruit flavors are impractical and unsatisfac- 
tory for use in many confections since, whatever their 
delicacy of flavor, they lack strength and do not impart 
their character to the finished product unless fortified in 


some way. For the candy maker their place is admirably 
filled by 


Unco Simile Fruit Flavors 


These valuable materials are as close to nature in flavor 
as expert attention and long experience can make them 
and have the additional merit of high concentration. 


To employ them is to insure economy in manufactur- 
ing costs and satisfaction in results. 


UNGERER & CO. 


Sole Distributors for Ozone Vanillin 


124 West 19th Street NEW YORK 
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Meet the popular preference for the flavor of 


GOLDEN TOASTED COCONUT 


Its eating qualities are an ideal foundation for confectionery 








*A specialty topping by the 
makers of Gem Imported Coconut. 


VERYBODY loves Baker’s Golden 
Toasted Coconut. Many of the most 
popular candy specialists owe their 
success to the delicious uniform quality 
of this “economy nutmeat.” The rich 
nutty flavor of Baker’s Coconut blends 

\ in well with so many candy combina- 

NV} tions that it is easy to take advantage 

| of the sales appeal of quality coconut 

by incorporating “Golden Toasted” 
with some of your present staple but 
slow selling items. 


—<—— 











i AA soOMET weicnt ° 
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Let us send you a generous working 
sample and try it out in your develop- 
ment work this fall. You will find that 
Baker’s “Golden Toasted” has the quality of giving an added sales 
impetus to any confection in which it is well used. 


——————— 


The Economy Nutmeat”’ 


The many new varieties of our 


Golden Toasted Coconut’ 


**The Economy Nutmeat”’ 


suggest enumerable candy specialties 
combining this delicious nutty flavor 
with a low cost basis to you. 


Write for experimental samples 
You will be more than pleased with the 


ATTRACTIVE 
COLOR 


DELICIOUS AND THE 
FLAVOR ~ PRICE 


FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 


Hoboken, N. J. 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: Franklin Baker, Ltd. oUTREMOME MONTREAL 





Tbe metal seal, with which Common- 
wealth tins are furnished, is quickly 
and easily removed, leaving a tight- 





fitting, replaceable cover. 
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VANILLIN 
COUMARIN 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE | | 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 





tough, tear-resisting paper to prevent 
contamimation—. 


CFIA 








What a purchasin g agent thinks about 


4 Pe purchasing agent of today must 
be more than a rapid calculator— 
more than a shrewd trader—more than 
a student of economics. He must be 
a guardian of product-quality—a de- 
fender of reputations. 


For upon his shoulders rests the task 
of selecting a supplier whose product, 
at all times, will measure up to his 
company’s established standards. Only 
by this means can he make sure that 
his ultimate product will justify its 
reputation for uniform quality. 


The purchasing agents for many 
nationally-known companies specify 


“Commonwealth” when ordering 
Coumarin and Vanillin. They have 
learned through long experience that 
the Commonwealth label stands for 
high quality, absolute purity, and de- 
pendable uniformity. They bave 
learned that back of the Common- 
wealth label stands the resources and 
ample facilities of the nation-wide 
Mathieson organization. 


Wherever your plant may be lo- 
cated, there is a convenient warehouse 
stock from which prompt deliveries 
of Mathieson products may be ob- 
tained on short notice. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


Commonwealth Division 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE +: CINCINNATI 
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isolate 
VANILLA 


—25% Lower Cost! 


—835% Less Bulk! 
—Supreme Appeal! 


N creating ISOLATE Vanilla, first in the Foote & Jenks research 
laboratory and then in the Foote & Jenks laboratory for com- 
mercial production, science has again won a many sided victory 

for the user of pure vanilla flavor. 


By a remarkable process which employs no heat the flavor from six 
times as many beans as are regularly employed to make a gallon 
of finished pure vanilla flavor is extracted from the beans and in- 
separably united with a special non-volatile vehicle which retains 
full vanilla flavor through all working temperatures and does not 
freeze out or cook out. 


ISOLATE Vanilla is made directly from only choicest Mexican and Bour- 
bon Vanilla Beans (NOT FROM OLEO RESIN)—no other beans 
are used—nor is any artificial flavor or color added. 





Through accurate laboratory control the strength of ISOLATE 


—— a Vanilla is perfectly uniform, assuring perfect uniformity in your 
pure Vanilla super-concentrates results. 

we er A" Vanilla — : 7 
fortified with Vanillin under the | Since ISOLATE Vanilla is so super-concentrated, so strong in its 


finest vanilla characteristics and so absolutely free from any other 
ISO-VAN characteristics, only 1/6 as much ISOLATE Vanilla is required to 
and ISOLATE Vanilla forti- do your flavoring. You eliminate the cost of five cartons, five con- 
as Coumarin under the tainers, five labels and five corks; save on alcohol, labor, etc.; spend 
8343% Less for freight or express; actually invest 25% less money 

VANILLCUM to achieve greatest consumer appeal. 





ISOLATE ORANGE Send for Trial Gallons—Shipped Prepaid 


is the name for the ¢, un- 
fortified and uncolor extract 
natural oil of fresh, tree- 


ripened, finest quality oranges— 
extracted by the new Foote & 
Jenks “ISOLATE” cold me- 
chanical process which extracts 
only the delicious characteristics 


of orange and rejects all ter- 
ISOLA 


ioe as Flavor Specialists 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


supreme consumer appeal. 
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At Last! 
A Real Butter Flavor 


Butter 


























Bouquet 


Not a mixture of Butric Acid, Ethers or Esters, but a 
PURE Butter Flavor containing the flavoring constituents 
found by analysis in Butter. 


One ounce is equal in flavoring strength to one pound of 
Creamery Butter. Guaranteed against rancidity. 


Used in Hard Goods, Cream Centers, Fudges, Caramels. 
Other Bouquets: 


Cherry, Tame Hazelnut Raspberry 

Cherry, Wild Honey Rum Punch 

Cocoanut Peach Strawberry 

Grape Pineapple Walnut, Black 
Walnut, English 


Let us ship you, postpaid, a trial pint of any or all flavors, on approval. 


SETHNESS COMPANY 


659 Hobbie Street 1133 Broadway 
Chicago New York 
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JAMES J. CAREY 
Pioneer Cocoanut Oil Refiner 


To Buyers of 


Refined Cocoanut Butters 


James J. Carey, who for many 
years was in charge of produc- 
tion for the India Refining Co. of 
Philadelphia, has just completed 
a modern and efficient cocoanut 
butter plant at 63rd and Eastwick 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


“Carey’s” Butters are built up 


from the crude material under 


Mr. Carey’s personal supervision. 
His twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence manufacturing butters for 
the candy trade enables him to 
offer cocoanut butters which will 
give complete satisfaction for any 
particular purpose. 


Mr. Carey’s personal counsel 
and advice are available at all 
times to candy manufacturers re- 
garding cocoanut butters for 
various classes of production. 
Mr. Carey’s practical understand- 
ing of candy manufacturing in ad- 
dition to his scientific under- 
standing of production of cocoanut 
butters puts him in an excellent 
position to render service to candy 
‘manufacturers in increasing quality 
at minimum producing costs. 


An opportunity to quote on 
your requirements will be appre- 
ciated. You'll like both CAREY 
quality and price—you can de- 
pend upon CAREY service for the 
very best in cocoanut butters. 


Make memo to your 
Purchasing Dep’t to 
try Carey’s Butter on 
your next shipment. 








“Custom made” 
Cocoanut Butter 


A Special Cocoanut Butter develop- 
ed to meet each Candy Manufac- 
turer’s particular requirements. 


Advise us your particular requirements 
and we will develop exactly the correct 
cocoanut butter for the particular pieces 
you are producing—-for your particular 
quality of caramels, taffies, nougats, 
chewing pieces in general, etc., requiring 
the use of cocoanut butters. 


Mr. Carey’s personal attention will be 
given to the development of butters for 
each and every candy manufacturer's 
requirements—our aim is to give each 
candy manufacturer exactly the right 
butter for each purpose. 


Carey prices are right—Carey service 
is right——Carey quality is far higher — 
complete satisfaction is assured. Try 
Carey Butters and service—see the dif- 
ference in your finished candies—note 
the savings in your butter costs. 


nf Pa 


63rd St. and Eastwick Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA 


TELEPHONES: 
WooDLAND 4592 
WEsT 1175 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 


HAEHNLENS 


Can do for you what it is doing for other 


Confectioners 


ESTIMONIALS from responsible confectioners 

throughout the United States speak highly of our 
products. Haéhnlen’s Hardener is only used in chocolate 
work, and will readily incorporate with any melted choco- 
late coating tempered to 90 degrees Fahrenheit. Espe- 
cially beneficial in machine dipped chocolates. 


It prevents chocolates from spotting, graying or streak- 
ing, and keeps chocolates fresh and nifty in appearance. 
Haehnlen’s Hardener is wholesome, nutritious and guar- 
anteed to pass any Pure Food Law in America or any 
foreign country. 





Will keep indefinitely under all climatic conditions. 


Ask your dealer for Haehnlen’s Hardener 
and write us for full information and prices 


HAUG G&G COQO., Inc. 


Sole Distributors for United States, Canada, Europe and Foreign Countries 


370 7th Avenue - - New York, N. Y. 


Manufactured by L. S. HAEHNLEN, 3817 Wyoming St., ST. LOUIS, MO. . 
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One step further than Vanillin 


VANILLAL 


(Ethylprotocatechuic Aldehyde 100 Per Cent) 


An Absolutely Safe and Pure Product 


HIS important product has the same appearance, 
and the same properties as Vanillin, but is much 
more advantageous because: 


It is guaranteed to be 44% times more powerful than 
Vanillin, i. e¢., where 4% lbs. of Vanillin are needed, 
1 Ib. of Vanillal will be sufficient. 


Its aroma is closer to that of natural Vanilla, and 
therefore finer. 


As regards its action in the functions of alimentation, 
it may be employed under the same conditions, and in 
the same proportions as Vanillin. 


It is. more economical to use than Vanillin for an 
equal odor and flavor strength. 


It is for the above reasons that Vanillal has already 
been adopted abroad by most former users of Vanillin, 
and that its use increases constantly among flavoring 


extracts, chocolate, candy, biscuits and ice cream manu- 
facturers as well as among perfumers, the world over. 


JUSTIN DUPONT 


Argenteuil (France) 
Samples on request 


Exclusive Representative in the United States and Canada 


GEORGE SILVER IMPORT CO. 


461-463 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





Phone—Caledonia 3030 
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IT WON’T BE LONG NOW! 


The ELEaster Demand fr 
Good Marshmallow 


has grown greater with each succeeding year 


Be Prepared 


Thisheavy duty beater 
is most efficient for 
volume production of 
quality marshmallow 
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90-lb., 150-lb. and 200-Ib. 
capacities 







MOTOR DRIVE 


The Werner Double Action M.M. Beater 


Send for catalog and special information on any confectioners’ equipment you are interested in. 





Other Werner Leaders in Candy Machinery ‘ 
Werner Cream Cooler Werner Re-Melters 
600-lb. and 1000-Ib. for fondant, for chocolate 
Werner Cream Beater Werner Depositors 
Werner Crystal Cooker and Werner Ball Machines 
Cooler Automatic and Semi-Automatic 











JOHN VVERNER & SONS, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY; Arthur F. Miller, Alamac Hotel, 72nd and Broadway 








ner 
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and may 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Be the means of stabilizing your production, adding 
greater efficiency to your plant and increasing 
your prosperity 


in Your 
Hard Candy Department 


You can produce goods that will not easily become 
sticky and unappealing if you cook with the 


SPRINGFIELD 
CONTINUOUS COOKER 


This machine preduces a dry, white 
and highly lustrous hard boiled candy 
of unusual lasting qualities. No lost 
time in changing batches—just move 
one kettle out and the other into place. 
If you are interested in improving your 
hard candy and producing at greater 
profit here is the answer. Write to- 
day for details and production cost 
figures. 





National Equipment Compa 


Largest Manufacturer in the World of Candy Candy and Chocolate Machinery 


Springfeld, Massachusetts USA 
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“Exact Weig 


Overweight packages quickly absorb 
profits. Don’t permit penny leaks to 
accumulate and steal dollars from 
your legitimate earnings annually. 

With ordinary scales you can NEVER 
be certain about the exact weight of 
your packaged candies... And accurately 
weighed pails and cases are imperative. 


“EXACT WEIGHT” Scales enable 
even unskilled operators to obtain ac- 
curate weights quickly and consistently. 




































Dial may be read at 40 feet making 
supervision easy. “EXACT WEIGHT” 
Scales require no leveling . . . may be 
used anywhere. They give the last 
possible package yield from bulk weight. 


A scale to fit 
every requirement 




















This is the scale that 
is used by most of 
the nationally known 
candy manufacturers 
of the country. 
Shows 4 oz. over and 
underweight. Capac- 


Manufactured by 
ity 66 lbs. 


The SMITH SCALE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Canadian Branches 
TORONTO MONTREAL 





Sales and Service Offices 
in Principal Cities 


Makers of Scales for Every Business 
Weighing 1/32 oz. to 300 Ibs. 








ner 
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Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ESTABLISHED i864 


Patent 
Automatic 
Seamless 
Hard Candy 
Machine 





Improve Your 
Production 
By 
Installing 
This 
Labor Saving 
Machine 


Send for Special 
Circular 








Large Power 
Drop Frame 
With 
Stand and 
Endless Belt . 
Conveyor 
Attachments 


ety 


Used In All 
The Largest 
Factories 
For 
High Grade 
Hard Candies 





Our Catalog 
of 
Confectioners 
Equipment 
Sent on 
Request 
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Pack Bulk Candies in 
counter cartons for 
volume sales and profits 


From this 


This machine will deliver from 
the hopper, either by exact meas- 
urement or weight, the amount of 
product necessary for each carton, 
and we guarantee a variation not to exceed ‘A i 
one piece over or one under the required | 
amount for the package. 
The speed of the machine without the wax paper 
liner is sixty to sixty-five cartons per minute. With 
the wax paper liner, we guarantee from fifty-five to sixty cartons per minute 


to this) 60 per minute 














with this machine————7 


May we send catalog of automatic candy packaging machinery 


CARTONING MACHINERY CORP. 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


12 wHOND-”> 


<LMONDS | 


oo = anne 0a 





New Year’s Resolution: Try automatic packaging of bulk candy in counter cartons 





-—= = o 7 _* fr 
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**1928 Profits will come from savings ) 
in today’s production costs’’ 


Savings in production costs of 


starch cast work with the 


HUHN CONTINUOUS STARCH DRYING SYSTEM 
will enable you to compete at a profit---Install now! 


HE leading manufacturers of marshmallow, gum and jelly work and other starch cast confections are using Huhn 
continuous starch conditioning systems. The Huhn system has revolutionized starch drying, producing quality 
never before obtainable, because the starch is always properly and uniformly dried. The wide range of utility of this 
system—the highly satisfactory results it will accomplish and the exceptional savings it makes possible will absolutely 
startle you. Every candy manufacturer, small or large, should make a thorough investigation of this system—manu- 
facturers who wish to meet competition profitably will eventually have to install a Huhn Starch Conditioning System. 


A. HUHN MFG. CO., 3915 Hiawatha Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Clean, dry starch for every cast 


Wet starch cleaned, uniformly dried and 
delivered back to starch buck or mogul 
at any desired temperature, all auto- 
matically by continuous flow in six 
minutes. 


Partial 
List of Users 


The Campfire Co. 
Shotwell Mfg. Co. 
Fred W. Amend Co. 
The Cracker Jack Co. 
E. J. Brach & Son... 
E. H. Edwards Co. 
Farley Candy Co. . 
Kibbe Bros. Co. 
Mason Au & Magenheimer 
Henry Heide, Inc. .... 
De Luxe Mallow Co. 
Hardie Brothers Co. 
Dilling & Co. .... 
Eline’s, Inc... 

Loft Incorporated .... 
National Candy Co. . . 
Kroger Grocery & Baking 


Knefler-Bates Mfg. Co... 
Boston Marshmallow & 
Candy Works.......... 
Bunte Brothers. . 


See 
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Walter Lowney Co. Lid... 2 y recording exact 
= ucts Kefining temperatures, per- 
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f day’s produc- 
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12 Hard Candy Cooking Tests 


And Report of Findings from Lewis Institute of Technology 


The following claims were 
tested and substantiated: 


Hard Candy made in the Simplex Vacuum Cooker is highly lus- 
trous, drier, whiter than open fire production; keeps lustre longer, 
has more satiny texture and finish. 


Because moisture is drawn by vacuum process stickiness from 
dampness is reduced. 


Simplex production has less inversion than open fire 
production. 


When a batch of candy is cooked in a Simplex with vacuum ap- 
plied, it is immediately ready to be used on pullers, wliereas open 
fire production must be cooled on a slab and time is lost in handling 
and waiting for production to cool. Less man power is required 
on slabs. 


Fewer slabs are required where a Simplex Vacuum Cooker is used. 
No greasing of slabs necessary. 


rr +s. y . ~~ ° 

Ihe Simplex Vacuum Cooker cooks at 278 degrees, whereas open 
fire candy is cooked at 315 or 325 degrees, therefore a Simplex 
uses less gas. 


Production made on Simplex from a formula of 70% sugar and 
Simplex Gas Cooker 30% corn syrup is equal to and better than open fire candy made of 
80% sugar and 20% corn syrup, therefore the material 

cost is less. 


Candy cooked in a Simplex requires less flavoring 
and less coloring than open fire candy. 


9 With a Simplex it is possible to salvage more scrap 
than by open fire. 


10 Candy cooked in the Simplex spins smoother and 
does not get lumpy like open fire candy production. 


11 Simplex Cooker increases production without re- 
quiring additional help. 


12 Simplex Cookers assure less shrinkage. 


Simplex Vacuum Cooker cooks all pure sugar or all corn 
syrup or any combination of the two. 


Made in Two Models 
Gas Heated, 25-100 lb. cap. Steam heated, 50-200 Ib. cap. 
Moderately Priced 


May we send you catalog or make practical 
demonstration in your shop? 


Simplex Steam Cooker Write or Wire 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 


74 Pearl Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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S . 
en A Feller Needs A FRIEND 

'y WORLD'S Le: gained oe CER bad HAND ROLLS 
) With apologies to Briggs - \ 

PAY DAY FOR THE HAND - ROLL WOW ! THIS EXPENSE IS FEARFUL 

CREW - 20 OF EM! - #300 PER WEEK FOR HAND- 

ROLLERS! 
us- 
er, 
om 
ire 
ap- 
ing 
red 
ed. HELLO, FRIEND? | WANT A HAND- MY MODEL E- $385 - IS JUST 
e ROLL MACHINE OF 20-GIRL CAPA- WHAT YOU NEED- LL SEND 
ws Z CITY. HOW ONE RIGHT OVER. 
SOON CAN 

and a | GET IT? 
x 
ing 
rap 
and eet 


‘ i Ou Vild [Wii Mie Zo 
lon. 


‘ f eamalia _ And He Saved $10, 


the First Year 
$600 





~~ 20 girls—2 
orm ts, 5 | Model E complete 


Expert Operator—2 wks. 5 

Net profit in 2 weeks } 
after charging off }$165 
machine 

Each week thereafter a sav- 

ing of $275.00. 

Model F=10 girls....... $250 

Model E=20 girls....... 385 

Dreadnaught=30 girls... 850 


Subject to advance in price 


Don’t Be Old Fashioned! 
Do It With a ‘‘Friend!’’ 


Y > >%rE ) May we send you complete information? 


HARRY L. FRIEND 


152 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Foil Wrapped Piece 
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No. 26 Forgrove Machine Wrapping Chocolate Strawberry Pieces—60 per minute 
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Wrapped on & 
Ghe FORGROVE 
FOILING MACHINE 


rikingly Attractive Package 
Assortments at Low Cost 


This one machine is adjustable 
to a wide range of sizes and shapes, 
the wrapping is neat and perfect with no 
waste of foil and no scrap. Cordial work can 
be wrapped without damage to the goods. 
The speed and dependability of the Forgrove 
machines permit low standardized production 
costs. May we quote prices? 


BAKER PERKINS CO. 


Sole Agents for Forgrove Wrapping Machines 
in United States and Canada 


250 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Factory: Saginaw, Michigan 





like to wrap in foil or cellophane 


BAKER PERKINS CO., 250 Park Ave., New York City. 


(/ Check and mail with samples you might 


Send full information on Forgrove wrapping machines 
as checked below: 


(| Chocolate Foiling and Wrapping Machines for wrap- 
ping Assorted Chocolates in Tin or Aluminum at the 
rate of Sixty (60) per minute. 

(.) General Bar Wrapping Machines 

(0 The Famous Double Twist Wrapping Machines. 

(0 Forgrove Caramel Wrapping Machines. 

(] Machines for Wrapping Eggs, Patties, Bars, etc., in 
Tin Foil. 

() Lelly Pop and Stick Wrapping Machines. 
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THESE SILENT SALESMEN 
HAVE BEEN PROFITABLE 


One of the tallest buildings in the world was built on 
profits from 5 and 10 cent sales. 

















Quick sales—rapid turnover—accomplished by making 
it easy for the public to buy. 


Making it easy to buy—that is the answer—and we 

have solved the problem with our Silent Salesmen 
Display Containers. We design them distinctively 
and individually for each product. 





Our displays will place your goods directly before 
the buyer—NOT IN the show case but ON TOP 
of it. The price is marked—no questions need 
be asked. The buyer puts down the money 
and helps himself. 


3: ay MIRA AWE = 
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Any of our salesmen will tell you how U. S. 
Displays have speeded up sales and made 
money for our Customers. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


The United States Printing 
& Lithograph Co. 


Color Printing Headquarters 
PBANUAS i | . 65 BEECH ST. 
mae eae Oe er CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| | First Producers of 3 
Certified Colors 


‘ ATLAS CERTIFIED COLORS — scientifically ) 
prepared to meet the needs of the highest 
% type of confectioners and for every purpose : 
in the confectionery industry — particularly 


Y 


























| for plastic and clear hard candy work. | 
Uniformity haw Purity 
Strength Solubility 


Food Color Headquarters for Fifty Years 


IFTY YEARS AGO WE PRODUCED CONFIDENCE 
ARMLESS FOOD The P ive Mannfact ly establish 
COLORS used in’ the United States a quality product by using the best material ; there 


(after long study by ex- 
perts of their physiological 
effects—the first and only 
work of this kind ever 
undertaken on coal - tar 
colors), and after es- 
tablishing their harmless- 
ness for food, every batch 
was tested before being 
distributed. This was 30 
years before certified 
colors came into use, of 
which we were the FIRST 
PRODUCERS. We have 
never yet failed to prove 
any official wrong who 
claimed to find objection- 
able colors in our customer’s 
goods. No manufacturer ever 


suffered through the use of 
them. We were largely in- 





COLORS FOR 
PLASTIC WORK 


Atlas Cert. New Rose 


“ 


Marseline Orange 
Cc. D. M. Green 
Mauvine 


514 Brown 


and many others, which will pro- 
duce those beautiful and delicate 
shades of nature. 





are no ingredients in which 
confidence in the producer is 
so absolutely necessary or im- 
portant as in Colors and 
Flavors. Our 75 years of 
business experience is a guar- 
antee of quality products, and 
a sound basis for your confi- 
dence. 


GENUINE FRUIT 
EXTRACTS 


Our Genuine Fruit Extracts 
are not only so-called, but 
the product of the actual fruit 
whose name they bear. 

The production processes 
are by special apparatus and 
methods which retain and 
preserve all the finest and 
most delicate esters and 
aromas of the finest selected 
fully ripe fruit picked where 
the most lucious of its kind 


is grown. 

We shall be glad to have an order for 
pint samples and suggest our wonderful 
Genuine Fruit Strawberry and Raspberry 
Extracts. 


strumental in halting opposition of important 
officials when the present Food and Drug 
Act was before Congress, who would have 
forbidden all food coloring if they could. 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 


Established 1851 
11-13 East Illinois Street 83-93 Park Place 
CHICAGO NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Factory: 
537-555 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Editorial 


ROBERT RANDOLPH, Editor 







———— 2 


1927—A Year of Progress 


and phenomenal changes in 
Confectioners’ Raw Materials 






















































CORN products industry in the useful to the industry. For example, 
throes of a genuine competitive where corn syrup is used as a ‘doctor,’ 
struggle is a situation which the it is really the dextrin which does the 
buyers of the candy industry chief work of preventing the crystalliza- 
have seldom before been privi- tion of the sucrose. For this purpose, a 
leged to witness. The low price levels low purity corn syrup would be desir- 
which inevitably result from such competi- able. On the other hand, if the syrup is 
tion are destined to create a still wider to be used as a filler, a higher purity 
market for these products, of course, but (dextrose content) would give more 
of even greater significance to the candy sweetness.”’ 
industry is the increased impetus which It may interest our readers to know that 
the war between these industrial giants this question of discarding the present 
will provide to mechanical handling, to Beaumé standard in favor of the more 
scientific research and to the improvement practical ‘‘sweetness’’ or dextrose stand- 
of the existing standards of corn syrup ard has since seriously engaged the atten- 
composition and evaluation. tion of high officials in the leading corn 
The candy industry stands to profit syrup companies. We hear that in some 
mightily, however, by seeing to it that the quarters higher and lower purity syrups 
strife between the promirfent factors does are already being made to satisfy the ex- 
not degenerate into the dog-eat-dog tactics acting requirements of a few large candy 
of some of the other industries, but is kept manufacturers, but so far no attempt has 
wholesome, free and above board at all been made to establish corn syrup grades 
times. on the basis of the use to which the syrup 
Corn Syrup Installations is to be put. The present dextrose purity 
The handling of corn syrup via ‘‘pipe of around 42% is a syrup in which a com- 





promise has been effected in the propor- 
tions of dextrose and dextrin which it con- 
tains, in order to satisfy two major uses 
which from a composition standpoint are 
diametrically opposed. 

But the manufacturer of marshmallows, 
let us say, is looking for maximum sweet- 
ness per pound of corn syrup. To him the 
dextrin content is so much surplus bag- 
gage—a filler, to be sure, but one which he 
would rather dispense with in favor of ad- 
ditional sweetener. What this man needs 
is a syrup with a minimum of dextrin and 
a sugar content up somewhere around 


line’’ is diseussed by our Technical Editor, 
Mr. Lund, elsewhere in these pages. Tank 
wagon service is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, and it will probably surprise 
some of our readers to know that there are 
already upwards of 125 of these installa- 
tions in operation in the United States. 

Chicago heads the list with somewhere 
between 45 and 52; New York has around 
45; Boston, 10 or 12; with possibly a like 
number in Minneapolis-St. Paul. The fig- 
ures speak for the logic, economy and prac- 
ticability of this modern method of han- 
dling corn syrup. 




















60%. 
A New Corn Syrup Standard? Or if he is using corn syrup as a ‘‘doc- 
Under the caption ‘‘A Survey of Com- tor’’ to prevent graining, it is a high col- 
petitive Corn Syrups’’ in our August issue, loid or dextrin content which he requires; 
it was pointed out that the question of sweetness, while important, 
“‘there are indications that syrups of is nevertheless a secondary consideration. 
higher and lower ‘purities’ will prove Thus, for fondant, the manufacturer might 
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conceivably require for best results a high 
dextrin product as measured by a syrup 
with a ‘‘purity’’ as low as 30%. 

Still other products may be found, such 
as hard candy (although we prefer that 
this be submitted to practical demonstra- 
tion) in which the present compromise 
proportions of dextrose and dextrin pro- 
vide all that can be desired in a corn syrup. 

We shall be glad to receive your com- 
ments and suggestions on this highly im- 
portant subject. 

Sugar Syrups “via Pipe Line” Also? 

Progress has also been noted in the me- 
chanical handling of sugar syrups during 
the past year. A number of tank and pipe 
line installations are understood to be al- 
ready in use, principally in the jelly and 
pie-baking industries. 

Improved methods of vegetable char 
clarification are gradually overcoming the 
objections as to color and the better syrups 
now appear to be practically water-white. 

Efforts to reduce the percentage of 
inert in these syrups, while moderately 
successful, have not yet produced a syrup 
strong enough for general confectionery 
use, but there seems to be every indication 
that the time is not far distant when a 
water-white, pH controlled syrup will also 
be available to the confectioner at the turn 
of a valve. 

Of course, the objection of a high inert 
content would not run counter to the needs 
of certain types of candy, even at the pres- 
ent time, and where the volume of these 
candies is sufficiently large the economies 


offered through the use of uncrystallized 
instead of granulated sugars will amply re- 
pay their investigation. 


A Rejuvenated Cocoanut Oil Industry 


The skyrocketing price of coatings dur- 
ing the past year somehow provided an 
unexpected stimulus to the manufacture 
and sale of cocoanut butters. Refineries, . 
old and new, have given themselves over 
to an orgy of intensive research. As a re- 
sult, several of the larger refiners already 
have several notable achievements to their 
credit. 

The hydrogenation of low-melt oils and 
soft butters has been widely practiced and 
with generally satisfactory results. This 
process of changing a low melting point 
stearine into a high melting point fat by 
the addition of an atom of hydrogen in the 
presence of nickel is a recent chemical con- 
tribution of the highest order. In this and 
in other respects the cocoanut oil refineries 
are becoming marvels of efficiency. 

The substantial production and an in- 
creasing aggressiveness on the part of the 
newer entrants into the field have kept the 
price in bounds notwithstanding the dizzy 
levels which prevailed during the greater 
part of the vear for the coeoa butter which 
their products were intended to replace. 

Also butters have recently been devel- 
oped with a greatly decreased range be- 
tween softening and melting points, a fac- 
tor of considerable importance in increas- 
ing the standup of coatings, caramels and 
other candies. 


Two More Stars in the Candy Firmament 


ANU FACTUR- 

ERS of candy 
and chocolate, con- 
fronted for the first 
time with problems for 
which their broad pre- 
vious experience pro- 
vides no ‘‘open se- 
same,’’ are more and 
more realizing the 
need of scientific re- 
search. Recent evi- 
dence of this tendency 
is forthcoming from two sources. 

Dr. H. S. Paine, chief of the Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, who has already contributed 
generously to the welfare of the industry 
through the medium of our columns, has 
resigned his post at Washiigton to take 


Dr. H. S. Paine 


over the research work of the Wilbur or- 
ganization. 

From another quarter comes the news 
that Dr. Maxmillian A. Schneller, for years 
identified with the service department of 
the Nulomoline Co., has been gathered into 
the Postum-Hellman-Baker fold to serve in 
a similar capacity. 

The confectionery industry is most for- 
tunate in having secured, at the very outset 
of its scientific rehabilitation, the services 
of two of the foremost sugar chemists in 
the country. The achievement inspires re- 
newed confidence in the progressive spirit 
of the industry. Sugar chemistry is a 
candy chemistry and we need all the good 
men we can lay our hands on. 

Incidentally THe Manuractrurtne Con- 
FECTIONER has been privileged to count 


(Continued on page 51.) 




















(Courtesy Corn Products Ref. Co.) 


Where the dream of raw material at the turn of a valve has been developed into a practical, labor-saving 


reality 


Corn Syrup Via Pipe Line 


is cutting handling costs and reducing raw ma- 
terial expense in the up-to-date candy plant 


by A. Adams Lund 





TURN of the valve and a erystal- 

clear syrup flows up from the 
cellar and into the candymak- 
er’s kettle. Jules Verne could 
hardly have done better. Yet 
that is practically what happens today in 
the up-to-date candy plant. 

Tank, pipe line and pump are doing 
away with wood barrels and steel drums, 
with their inseparable companions, high 
handling expense, big drainage loss and 
general inefficiency. The day of the tank 
wagon is here. 

Heat-insulated corn syrup tank wagons 
can be seen daily weaving their way in and 
out of the traffic of three great confection- 














ery centers, Boston, Chicago and New 
York. The tanks usually have a capacity 
sufficient to accommodate 19 to 20 barrels 
of syrup, or about the same as a normal 
barrel load. (See Figure 3.) A_ six- 
wheeled tractor type is also in service and 
this carries the equivalent of 27 to 28 bar- 
rels of syrup. 

Each tank is lined with heating coils for 
use in emergency but as the hauls are most- 
ly short in the vicinities served, it is rarely 
necessary to reheat the syrup even in the 
most severe mid-winter weather. The 
syrup is placed in the tanks at the refinery 
or filling station at a temperature of 110 
degrees, and as the tanks are constructed 
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to conserve this heat, it is never less than 
90 degrees when it arrives at the cus- 
tomer’s plant. 


Lessening Congestion at the Receiving 
Platform 

A 4-inch pipe line connection is provided 
outside of the building where it will be 
readily accessible to the truck. An inter- 
esting feature of this service is that by 
locating the connection at a slight distance 
from the regular receiving entrance, the 
latter is left free for the unloading of other 
merchandise. (See Figure 6.) 

The pipe line connection ordinarily 
sticks out like the conventional fire 
hydrant, and must, of course, comply with 
all the local ordinances governing these 
projections. It carries a suitable dust and 
waterproof cover, as well as a lock, to pre- 
vent tampering. 

The usual receiving procedure is for the 
driver to call on the receiving clerk for a 
pail of warm water with which to wipe off 
the outlet cap, pipe line and sidewalk after 
he is through; whereupon, the receiving 
clerk unlocks the connection and breaks the 
seal on the tank wagon. 


“Blowing Out” with Air 


If further proof is wanting that we are 
living in the ‘‘air age,’’ the contents of the 





(Staff Photo) 
Fig. 4 
The block-and-tackle method of handling corn syrup 
barrels, which the tank and pipe-line system will ulti- 
mately replace. This tank holds 6 to 8 bbls. of syrup 
and has a feed line running to the hard candy room 
on the floor below. 





tank wagon are ‘“hlown out”? by means of 
compressed air. And although it is eus- 
tomary at present to blow the syrup 
through the line no further than a ground 
floor or basement receiving tank, tank 
wagon equipment has already attained so 
high a degree of efficiency that a direct 
blow-up to an eighth story gravity tank 
is now contemplated. 

The usual cellar or first floor receiving 
tank is built to take care of the individual 
plant requirements. It is ordinarily con- 
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Fig. 2 
A tank car for those equip- 
ped with siding facilities, 
whose consumption has 
vanced beyond the wagon 
stage. 


Fig. 3 
This modern type of heat 
insulated tank wagon is 
coming into use more and 
more for corn syrup de- 
liveries in the big confec- 
tionery centers, such as 
New York, Boston and 
Chicago. The tank in the 
illustration is capable of 
holding the equivalent of 
about 19 or 20 barrels of 
corn syrup. 


(Photo Courtesy 
Corn Products Refining Co.) 








CORN SYRUP VIA PIPE LINE 


Diagramatic sketch of syrup installation in a five-story plant showing 

piping details, location of tanks, main and secondary pumps, etc. The 

layout varies considerably with the size of the plant and the nature of 
the conditions to be met. 


structed to hold the equivalent of 25 to 50 
barrels of corn syrup. 

Figure 5 shows one of the heavy, black 
sheet iron receiving tanks in the modern 
factory building of a widely-known New 
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(Courtesy of Taber Pump Co.) 3 


York wholesaler. The tank is supported 
on two steel I beams mounted on concrete 
blocks, and is elevated a sufficient height 
above the floor to permit the installation 
of the heating tank beneath it. 











A gate and 6 inch diameter outlet (right 
center) regulates the flow from the receiv- 
ing tank to the heating chamber.. The 
width of this opening virtually eliminates 
the necessity for using the emergency heat- 
ing coils which are provided in the receiv- 
ing tank. 

The sole function of the heating tank 
(Figure 7) is to increase the liquidity of 
the syrup to a point where it may be 
readily pumped to the gravity tank up- 
stairs. If it is pumped when it is first de- 
livered from the tank wagon and before 
the temperature has fallen below 90 de- 
grees, no reheating need be done at this 
point, but in the event that the gravity tank 
above is reasonably fuil and it is necessary 
to use the receiving tank downstairs as a 
storage reservoir, ‘the heating tank must 
be subsequently employed. 


Thermostatic Control of Reheating 


This heating tank is made large enough 
to handle a day’s supply of corn syrup, 
although in some instances, provision has 
been made for two pumpings, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. Im- 
mediately prior to pumping, the syrup is 
heated to 90 degrees and is protected from 
overheating by a thermostatic control. The 
heating chamber is provided with a 4 inch 





(Photo Courtesy Corn Products Refining Co.) 
Fig. 5 . 
A basement receiving tank. The camera-shy gentleman. at the left is known to the supply to insure absolute 


trade as one of the candy industry’s “nine-minute-eggs.” 
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(Photo Courtesy Corn Products Refining Co.) 
Fig. 
The pipe-line connection with outlet cap and lock in- 
suring cleanliness and freedom from tampering. 


return to receiving tank, and shut-off. 
Heating is, of course, accomplished by 
means of steam lines. 

The gravity tank (Figure 9) must obvi- 
ously located on the top floor or in a 
covered shed on the roof of the building, 
and must be adequately protected with 
wire lath and 
plaster or other 
suitable  insulat- 
ing material to 
conserve the heat 
of the syrup as 
much as possible 
and avoid too fre- 
quent reheatings. 
This tank is like- 
wise equipped 
with emergency 
heating coils. The 
electric float, 
above, acts on the 
motor to stop 
pumping when the 
tank is full. 

The main pipe 
lines are equipped 
with syrup gates 
or valves directly 
over the kettles. 

All tanks have 
manhole covers 
for cleaning, and 
all outlets are lo- 
cated at the bot- 
toms of the tanks 


drainage. 
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Fig. 7 








Photo Courtesy Corn Products Refining Co.) 


Heating tank beneath receiving chamber, showing convenient location of manhole cover and outlet gates. 


The system which we have described has 
been in steady use for several years and 
has been called the ‘‘perfect’’ installation. 
The cost of such a system, depending upon 
the sizes of the various tanks, of the pump 
and the lengths of the distributing lines is 
apt to vary from around three thousand 
dollars ($3,000) to five thousand dollars 
($5,000). But the last six (6) months have 
brought about a definite trend toward sim- 
plification and economy. Engineers of one 
of the prominent corn syrup companies 
have worked out a short cut which is ex- 
pected to cut the cost of installation to less 
than one-third that of the present method. 
The first of these short cut installations is 
to be in operation in a Long Island City 
candy factory about the time this issue 
goes to press. 

In this type of installation, the receiv- 
ing tank and pump are done away with. 
Whereas the tank wagon’s usual com- 
pressed air equipment is only capable of 
forcing a column of corn syrup twelve, fif- 
teen, or twenty feet up in the vertical riser, 
a powerful Taber pump is being installed 
on the wagon to pump the syrup directly 
from the standpipe line at the sidewalk 
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up into the gravity tank on the top floor 
of the factory. When the contents of the 
wagon have been fully discharged, the 
motor is reversed and the excess syrup 
adhering to the sides of the pipe pumped 
back into the wagon. The small additional 
quantity which remains may either be al- 
lowed to drain into a barrel at the bottom 
of the line or held in the line by a shut-off 
valve, where it will be pumped through at 
the next delivery. 

The question has probably occurred to 
you, how is the syrup in the line kept 
liquid; how is the vertical riser prevented 
from closing or freezing up in mid-winter? 
The answer is perfectly simple. A hot 
water or steam line is run alongside of the 
syrup line and the two surrounded by a 
substantial thickness of insulating mate- 
rial. Without this precaution, the unload- 
ing of a tank wagon in ordinary weather 
might require four to five hours; while 
thus handled it becomes a matter of only 
about twenty minutes. 

A number of other confectioners are 
waiting to see how this new short ¢ut 
method is going to work out with their 
Long Island neighbor before going ahead 
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(Courtesy Corn Products Ref. Co.) 


Fig. 8 


Electric driven rotary pump (Taber) used for pumping the reheated 


t on A 5 hp. motor is 
employed except where the lift is small (2 or 3 stories), in which 
case a 3 h.p. motor is sufficient to do the work. Note waterproof 


syrup up to the gravity tank on the top floor. 


pit and guard rail. 


with plans for similar installations them- 
selves. If it proves as successful in actual 
operation as the present system, the cause 
of efficient C S U handling will have been 
materially advanced. Subsequent perfect- 
ing of detail may possibly bring such an 
installation well under a thousand dollars 
and if this prove the case, no user of as 
little as a load a week can afford to do 
without it, for on this basis, the tank 
wagon differential of .41 ewt. would enable 
the equipment to pay for itself during the 
first six months after it is installed. 


The insulated tank from which the syrup flows by 

gravity to the valves at the candy kettles Above, 

the electric float; at the left, the thermostat which 
controls the emergency heating coils. 





Fig. 9 
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A Valve for Every Kettle 


From the gravity tank through 
the feed lines to the candymak- 
ers’ kettles—that is the dream 
we have seen fulfilled. Raw ma- 
terial at the turn of a valve, no 
backbreaking barrels to roll, no 
wasted ‘‘hours’’ waiting for the 
thick ‘‘goo’’ to flow from reecal- 
citrant bungholes, no pails to 
earry with their inevitable drip- 
ping and sticking to the floor, no 
drainage losses—it seems almost 
too good to be true. 

There are three questions 
which have already occurred to 
the practical-minded — reader 
weight control, cost and color. 
Taking them in the order men- 
tioned, the weighing is possibly 
more accurate than the weighing 
and taring of steel drums on 
whose insides several layers of 
flint-like syrup may have caked. 

The process of weighing at the 
refinery consists in running the 
fully loaded truck on a huge platform scale 
immediately after it has been sealed. When 
the truck returns after having discharged 
its load at the customer’s plant, it is again 
weighed and this ‘‘tare’’ deducted from 
the gross weight for billing. 

Even the Gas Comes Off the Bill 

To be absolutely fair about it, allowance 
is made for the diminished tare resulting 
from gasoline consumption. But the 
skeptical buyer is not without his own 
check on the quantity of syrup delivered, 
though of course, his calculations must be 
based on volume rather than weight. 

Some factories have the receiving tank 
graduated on the first filling, using a sight 
glass or glass inset for determining the 
level of the syrup within the tank. Others 
guage the contents of the tank by means 
of a measuring stick. The sight glass, 
provided it is large enough, is of course, 
the best bet. 

As a further evidence of good faith, the 
refiner extends a standing invitation to the 
customer to take their driver at any time 
and without previous notice to the nearest 
platform scale and have the tank and con- 
tents weighed to his own satisfaction. 

The cost of a corn syrup installation 
such as that just described will run up- 
wards of $2,500 to $3,000, depending upon 
the capacities of the various tanks, the 
lengths of the pipe runs, size of pump, mo- 
tor, etc. This equipment may be purchased 
outright by the customer, or, if he is will- 














CORN SYRUP VIA PIPE LINE 


Tony- the Gloox 


ing to give the refiner a two or three year 
contract for his syrup requirements, the 
latter will make and pay for the installa- 
tion, setting it up on his books as a charge 
against the purchaser to be amortized by 
the differential in list price between the 
tank wagon price and the barrel or drum 
price at which the current withdrawals are 
billed. Usually about two years are re- 
quired to pay off the cost of the equipment, 
after which time it becomes the property 
of the customer, free and clear. 

Capital Required to Be a “Free Lance” 
Customers who object to tying up on a 

contract with one refiner, of course, always 
have the alternative of paying for the 
equipment outright when it is installed. 
It takes capital to be a ‘‘free lance.’’ 

As to the question of darkened color 
through frequent reheatings which may be 
necessary to maintain the liquidity of the 
product in the pipe lines, it is perhaps per- 
tinent to remark that the original color of 
the unheated corn syrup is absolutely no 
indication of how the color will show up in 
the candy test. And it is only the latter 
with which we need be seriously concerned. 
What difference can it make whether we 
heat the syrup once again to 90 or even 
100 degrees, if we are subsequently going 
to cook it into hard candy at 330? 

This is what the refiner has to say on 
this point: 

“When tank wagon service was first iraug- 
urated, it was the oninion of a few confectioners 
that it was not practical as they were under the 
impression that the color of the corn syrup would 
turn yellow but this fear has been removed as it 
is not necessary to heat the syrup to more than 
90 degrees F. in order to pump the goods 
through the plants and this slight heating has no 
effect whatever upon the color. 

“If corn syrup is stored for an indefinite period 
at a temperature over 100 degrees F., the color 
will turn slightly yellow but it is not necessary 
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to keep corn syrup at this temperature in ord2r 

to take advantage of tank wagon service.” 

The tendency of too frequent reheatings 
to darken the product is well understood 
so the system is subject to abuses, just like 


anything else. But with proper care and a 
genuine regard for the storage and han- 
dling of the syrup in the plant, there can 
be little real criticism of the excellent serv- 
ice which the tank and pipe line system 
renders to the candy industry. 


Method of “weighing in” the ingredients of the mix 

employed by a modern ice cream factory. This 

method may later be adapted to the needs of the 

candy manufacturer. The raw materials are run into 

the vats until the proper weights are indicated on the 
scale. 

(Photo Courtesy Reid Ice Cream Corp.) 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most 





experienced superintendents in the 


candy industry. Each month he picks up at random a number of samples of representa- 
tive candies. This month it is Thanksgiving mould goods; next month it will be Christ- 
mas hard candies If one or more of these samples should not happen to have originated 
in your factory, perhaps one of next month's batch will be yours. At any rate, each of 
them represents a bona fide purchase in the retail market and thus is yours in the very real 
sense that it is typical of the class and quality of goods by which the consumer is judg- 


ing the candy industry. 


So whether you actually made these goods yourself or are 


merely obliged to compete with them for public favor, you will be equally interested in 
these frank “diagnoses” and practical “prescriptions” of our Clinical expert. 

Who this man is, where he stands among the “who's who” of the practical fraternity 
and just exactly whose candies these are which are falling under the master surgeon's 
knife, are high professional secrets which for obvious reasons you are requested not to 


ask us to divulge. 


Chocolate Moulded Goods 


The following samples from the Thanksgiving Mould Goods lines of 
leading Eastern manufacturers have been examined by the Clinic: 


Diagnosis 


Purchase S-2 
Chocolate Turkey, 6 Oz. 

Condition of Mould—Fair. _ 

Material—-Sweet chocolate, slightly 
gritty. . 

Color—Too dark. 

Gloss—Brush used, too coarse. 

Weight of Piece—/34 oz. 

Packing—Very poor; piece lying 
loose in carton without protecting cut 
paper or tissue—piece therefore con- 
siderably scratched and with dull 


edges. 
Purchase L-2 
Chocolate Turkey, 4 Oz. 

Condition of Mould—Excellent. 

Materia/—Milk chocolate, very 
smooth. 

Color—Good. 

Gloss— Perfect. 

Weight—4'% oz. 

Packing—Piece well packed, tissue 
and cut paper used inside the carton. 

One of the finest specimens of 
chocolate mould work we have seen 
this season. 


Purchase M-2 
Chocolate Turkey, 1 Lb. 


Condition of Mould—Fair; face of 
bird not plain. 

Material—Sweet chocolate. 

Color—Too dark. 

Gloss—Only fair. Either glaze too 
thin or not enough used. 

Weight—1 Ib. 3 oz. 

Packing—Excellent; tissue and cut 
vaper used for packing. 


Purchase H-2 
Chocolate Turkey, 8 Oz. 


Condition of Mould—Poor; parts of 
it considerably misshapen. 

Material—Sweet chocolate; gritty. 

Color—Not good, almost black. 

Gloss—Carelessly applied; no gloss 
at all in places, 

Weight—8™% oz. 

Packing—Very flimsy and_ inade- 
quate. Set up box used but without 
tissue or cut paper. 


Practical Prescription 


Care of Moulds 
N the majority of factories, after 
the holiday line has been made, 
the moulds are hastily gathered 
together in boxes and barrels or 
any old container that happens to 
be handy. The barrels are pushed 
into some out of the way corner to 
be conveniently forgotten until 


the following year. What won- 
der, then, that when the moulds 
are resurrected at the last mo- 
ment for the new holiday season, 





Keep mould’s clean and in 
warm room before using. 
Try 5% glucose as a correc- 
tive for cost of overweight. 
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some have rusted, some have parts 
missing, some are bent from the 
weight of heavier articles dumped 
on top of them, and all are in a 
messy, unsanitary condition. 
Moulds that have been treated 
like so much old junk cannot be 
expected to deliver a satisfactory 
product year after year. Instead, 
they should be carefully washed 
and put together, placed in a sub- 
stantial container by themselves 
and stored in some dry place 
where no steam or water leaks will 
drip upon them and where nothing 
will be piled on top of them 
which mjght crush through and 
damage them. 


The Material 

A satisfactory sweet or milk 
chocolate can be made for mould 
work using as high as 15% of 
corn syryp. The corn syrup re- 
duces the cost, naturally, and 
serves to offset the cost of over- 
weight. The percentage of cocoa 
butter may also be materially re- 
duced but you will have to be 
careful about this, especially if 
you are making your goods a long 
time in advance of sale. Produc- 
tion can be speeded up and better 
goods turned out if only “first 

(Continued to page 49) 






















































Casual comments on 
current candy advertising 








Yes, It’s Time for Resolutions 


66 PEAKING of new year’s resolu- 
S tions, as we were,’’ reflected a 
friend of The Adviewer the other 
day, ‘‘I think I’d indulge in a few about 
this time, if I were a candy manufacturer. 
At least, I would check back over 1927 and 
try to put the year under the microscope. 
Then I don’t think there would be any 
alarming amount of trouble in making a 
list of the Follies of 1927—the flops, fail- 
ures and shortcomings of the year that I 
wouldn’t stand seeing repeated next 
vear.”’ 

The Adviewer remarked that such a pro- 
cedure would be enlightening. 

‘‘Enlightening?’’ exploded the guide, 
counselor and friend. ‘‘Is that all you can 
say for it? Can’t you see anywhere in the 
thought the suggestion that it would save 
some money and make more?’’ 

‘*Perhaps, but why not be a little more 
specific,’? countered the Adviewer. ‘‘Give 
me a little something to get steamed up 
over.’”’ 

And with that invitation he plunged in, 
rambling about a bit, it must be admitted, 
but touching on some spots that should be 
worth a minute or two of thought. 

‘* About the first point I would like to get 
straightened out concerning would be sales 
and profits during the past year,’’ he be- 
gan. ‘‘Where were the gains? Where did 
[lose ground? And why? If I found my- 
self having sold a bigger volume than the 
year before and making less net profit, I 
think I would resolve during 1928 to com- 
bat that situation. One of the best meth- 
ods to fight that ‘profitless-prosperity’ con- 
dition which worries more than one indus- 
try is to manufacture quality, ask a price 
for it that leaves a decent profit and fol- 
low it up with as much advertising as you 
ean afford. 

‘‘Ts your advertising really important? 
Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing if more 
manufacturers who advertise could sit 
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down and ask themselves that simple ques- 
tion? They pay for advertising, commis- 
sion an agency to prepare it, crab it if it 
doesn’t appeal to them without remember- 
ing it is written to appeal to someone else, 
juggle the list of publications where it is 
scheduled to appear and then assume they 
have done all they should. 

‘*About the first thing I should want to 
do advertisingly, if I were in the candy 
industry, is to find out what the National 
Confectioners’ Association is planning. 
Then I’d adjust my plans to hook up with 
it. To the extent of my appropriation and 
brain ability, every piece of copy in the 
co-operative campaign would be made an 
advertisement for me. How? By selling 
my jobbers and dealers on the campaign 
and making them think of me every time 
they heard the N. C. A. advertising men- 
tioned. By writing and timing my adver- 
tising to tie up to the same things the N. 
C. A. copy touches on. By instructing my 
salesmen to stick up N. C. A. proofs on 
dealers’ windows. By letting the man in 
the street know I was a fightin’ member of 
the association that was pushing candy. 

‘*With respect to my advertising I’d try 
to remember a definition I heard once. 
‘Art,’ a college professor told me, ‘is trans- 
fered emotion.’ I’d want my advertising 
to be transfered emotion and not just a 
placard offering something for sale to the 
individual who happened to want candy at 
the moment. My advertising in 1928 would 
do something about making the customer 
want candy. You know some folks have 
the obsolete idea that a big stock of goods, 
well located and advertised means turn- 
over. ‘Well, it used to mean that years ago 
but it doesn’t any more. You’ve got to 
inspire the prospect now, persuade and 
play with his emotions until he wants what 
you have to sell. Your advertising must 
have an interrupting idea—something hot 
and vital. It must be news. What I mean 

















THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


is illustrated by what Oh Henry! has been 
doing for the last six months. 

‘If my advertising in 1927 had been gen- 
erally satisfactory, | would change it in 
some minor respects at least to keep it new 
and fresh. No one could turn the page 
then when they saw my copy, believing 
they knew my story because they had read 
it before. I’d try to remember that 1928 is 
a presidential election year, a time when 
there will be several important historical 
celebrations, a year of growing interest in 
aviation and all sports, a leap year, a year 
when the new Ford will take more people 
than ever out into the appetite-building 
open air and the year of the Olympic 
games. 

‘*One other idea, a stunt, strikes me as 
worth tackling. A manufacturer of hack 
saw blades told me about it the other day. 
I’d put my advertising and sales promo- 
tion dope up in an attractive portfolio that 
salesmen could carry easily. I don’t sup- 
pose they would like it very much, but I’d 
make every salesman buy one of these 
portfolios from me. It would cost him at 
least ten dollars. Then when he had shown 
the portfolio to say a minimum of twenty 
buyers and had actually used it to help put 
across his selling talk, I’d refund his ten 
dollars. By that time the salesman 
wouldn’t be willing to work without the 
portfolio.’ 

And here ends the advice offered the 
candy industry from an outsider. For what 
it may be worth The Adviewer submits it 
to manufacturers who realize that the 
greatest chances to increase net earnings 
lie in the field of distribution. 


Effective Simplicity 


ECAUSE the January copy in the 

National Confectioners’ Association 
series is remarkably simple, attractive and 
easy to grasp, it should prove one of the 
most effective advertisements which have 
vet appeared in the co-operative campaign. 
Four and a half million people will buy the 
national magazines in which it appears 
next month. Perhaps the first impression 
that it will make on the prospective pur- 
chaser of candy is one of pleasant relaxa- 
tion. Here are no shouting or straining 
for effect. Instead the reader sees an ad- 
vertisement which through the quiet charm 
of the decorative treatment and the mod- 
erate tone of the copy speaks with more 
foree and conviction than a poster-like 
technique and heavy bold type could pro- 
duce. The single paragraph of copy is one 
that the industry might drive home to the 
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buying public time after time with profit. 
Certainly it should become a pride-mark 
and a goal for every manufacturer and 
merchant of candy. Oftentimes a seem- 
ingly minor detail can add infinitely to the 
general effect of an advertisement. Note 
here how the Bernhard Script type used 
in the headline, ‘‘ Pennies—Nickels—Dimes 
and Dollars’’ lends quiet dignity and re- 
finement to the page. The advertisement 
is well worth merchandising to everyone 
who sells candy. 

Worth Clipping and Filing 
HENEVER The Adviewer runs 
across the word Johnston’s in a candy 

advertisement he feels certain he has come 
on something that will offer a buying sug- 
gestion that is sensible. Herewith is John- 
ston’s Christmas copy. Most manufactur- 
ers in the candy industry would do well to 
clip and file it until some time next Sep- 
tember when they are worrying about what 
they can say for Christmas 1928. It is an 
advertisement to compete with the auto- 
mobile spreads, the cigaret and men’s wear 
pages for reader interest. Why? Because 
the page has been laid out with consum- 
mate skill, art work, copy and white space 
all contributing to form a pleasing unit. 
Because the copy is brief, interesting, 
timely and logical. Because the advertise- 
ment as a whole does not shout Christmas 
at the top of its lungs. Because it preaches 
consumer acceptance (which advertising 
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Advice to a Young 
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can bring about) instead of consumer de- 
mand which so rarely can be created by ad- 
vertising. Because it implies quality in 
Johnston’s without making ostentatious 
claims or trying to be oversmart and 
sophisticated. File it away for next year. 
It’s worth it. 
Seventh Heaven 


ONSIDER the movie fan! To make 

candy seventh heaven for her and him 
Jevne’s is advertising a Movie World box 
of ‘sweets showing 413 of the cinema 
world’s elect. The small space has been 
put to good use and through the hand-let- 
tered headline and illustration makes a 
good display. A rather good-sized amount 
of selling copy has also been boiled down 
neatly. Apparently this advertising aims 
at securing a large enough volume of direct 
sales to pave the way to getting wider 
dealer distribution. Knowing what a hold 








the movies have on literally millions of peo- 
ple, it would seem that this Movie World 
package has a fair chance to get across. It 
is being skillfully advertised, taking the 
piece of copy reproduced here as a sample. 
The idea is new, to The Adviewer at least. 





ON EVERY BOX of Movie Rati | 
Sweets is an actual group photo o 
413 leading movie stars, directors 
and producers, including Billie Dove. 
Hence! in of its kind in existence. 
yourself and friends. How many can 
youname? 
Movie World Sweets is a delicious 
assortment of California fruits and 
nuts, caramels, Creams, nougats, 
brittles and chews. Right from the 
- heart of Hollywood . . . Wonderful 
quality—guaranteed to please. 





DEALER INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


It ought to suggest to other manufacturers 
the need of freshening up their copy now 
and then with something that climbs out of 
the well worn rut. 





A. H. W. de PERROT 


Chairman 
Board of Directors 


NE of the most important 
() announcements made for 

years to the candy and 

confectionery industry is 
the formation of Wilbur- 
Suchard Chocolate Company, a 
combination of H. O. Wilbur & 
Sons, Inc., of Philadelphia, and 
the American interests of Such- 
ard, whose headquarters are in 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. The new 
company has the exclusive right to 
manufacture and sell in the United 
States all Suchard products. 
The Wilbur-Suchard Company has 
also secured control of The Brew- 
ster Ideal Chocolate Company, a 
recently formed combination of 
Brewster Sons Company, Newark, 
N. J., and the Ideal Chocolate 
Cocoa and Chocolate Company, 
Lititz, Pa. This consolidation be- 
comes the fifth largest company 
manufacturing choloclate and 
cocoa in the United States. 

The management combines the 
technical skill of two of the prom- 
inent manufacturers of quality 
chocolate products in Europe and 
the United States. A _ national 
business of substantial scope is 
planned, and the company’s aim 
to contribute its part to the tech- 
nical and scientific progress of the 
confectionery industry is_ indi- 
cated by the appointment of Dr. 





FREDERICK L. LAMSON 


President 
Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co 


H. S. Paine, former chief of 
Carbohydrate Laboratory at U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry, to direct 
research and service laboratory. 

A. H. W. de Perrot, a son of 
Samuel de-Pérrot-Suchard, who 
has been for many years active 
head of Suchard, Switzerland, and 
himself a director of the European 
concern, and formerly in charge 
of all French interests for Such- 
ard, is chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Wilbur-Suchard. 
Frederick L. Lamson, who was 
elected president of H. O. Wilbur 
& Sons, Inc., after a long record 
of successful achievement as a 
corporation executive, becomes 
the president of the new company. 
Roger de Perrot, also a son of 
Samuel de-Perrot-Suchard, for- 
merly identified with large Eu- 
ropean interests; Dr. Bertrand K. 
Wilbur and Lawrence H. Wilbur 
are vice-presidents. Albert E. 
Brewster will continue as presi- 
dent of the principal subsidiary 
company, the Brewster-Ideal 
Chocolate Company. 

A Bit of Wilbur’s Background 

H. O. Wilbur, founder of the 
business in 1884, passed away in 
1925 at the mature age of 92 years. 
His son, W. N. Wilbur, who died 
in 1916, was an important factor 
in the early development of the 
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ROGER de PERROT 


Vice-President 
Sales and Advertising Manager 


Suchard Products to Be Made for 
the First Time in American Plants 


Wilbur business. aa i 3 
Wilbur and Lawrence Wilbur, 
vice-presidents of Wilbur-Suchard, 
are the son and grandson, respec- 
tively, of the founder. Dr. Wilbur 
was elected president of H. O. 
Wilbur & Sons after the death of 
W.N. Wilbur. 

Progressive Policy of Sales and 
Advertising 
Wilbur-Suchard will undertake 
extensive sales and advertising 
to acquaint American choloclate 
consumers with the merit of the 
allied line of quality chocolate 
products, and to develop addi- 

tional distribution. 

Roger de Perrot, vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising 
of the new company, said: “We 
are coming into the United States 
to do business in a large way. We 
intend to develop a highly or- 
ganized sales force to produce 
volume, and we will advertise 
heavily. We will start the new 
business with a sales volume of 
nearly $6,000,000, and we are con- 
fident that this volume will grow 
steadily as there is a vast, un- 
touched consumer market in this 
country for our special products.” 

The headquarters of Wilbur- 
Suchard will be at the Wilbur 
plant, 235 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








In which Bill wises up the 
Super on the way his pH’s 
have been throwing 





High Jinks in the Fondant Kettle 


BY NORMAN W. KEMPF 
Chemical Engineer 





wMIORNING, Bill. How’s all your 
little ‘pH’s’ this morning?’’ 
‘*Belittling again, I see; now 
what happened?’’ inquired the 
chemist a little suspiciously. 

Ed, the factory superintendent, shifted 
from one foot to the other, it seemed a 
trifle uneasily, before he replied. 

**Oh, nothing at all, Bill—that is, I’m go- 
ing to make caramel out of it. I thought 
that while I had a couple of minutes I’d 
collect the next instalment on that little 
story you started to tell me once, about 
hydrogen ion control. Did I get it right 
that time? I need a couple of ideas for 
bedtime stories for the kids, anyway.”’ 

‘*T knew you would never have dropped 
into the laboratory to pay me a purely 
social call,’’ said Bill maliciously. ‘* Well, 
let’s have it—where has the pH rash 
broken out on you now?”’ 

‘*T want to know what this pH, or hydro- 
gen iron concentration, as you eall it, has 
to do with my batch of fondant graining. 
Or is it some other kind of a gadget that 
causes that?’’ 

*‘Oh, the pH has a lot to do with it, all 
right.’’ Bill paused for a moment in the 
midst of an experiment, and, then measur- 
ing his words carefully, said: ‘‘The in- 
version or decomposition of cane sugar 
into the simpler sugars, dextrose and levu- 
lose (and water) is a reaction which is 
easily influenced by outside factors. There 
are several catalysts which have a marked 
influence on this reaction.’’ 

‘‘What’s this—cat’s eclipse? 
never find any abbreviated cats 
eandy.’’ 

‘‘Don’t try to be funny or you’ll drive 
me to tears, Ed. <A ‘catalyst’ is a sub- 
stance whose mere presence alters the 
speed of a chemical reaction. The reac- 
tion takes place without the catalyst under- 
going any change whatsoever or entering 
into the reaction itself in any known way.”’ 

‘‘T knew this was going to be a good 
one, ’scuse it, please.’’ 

‘*T quite realize that may be hard for an 
old skeptic like you——”’ 














You’ll 


in my 
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‘*Say ‘dumbbell’ and be done with it.’’ 
‘*to believe,’’ Bill continued, ignor- 
ing the interruption, ‘‘but nevertheless 
there are such substances and I will be glad 
to tell you some more about them some 
time when it will not take us so far away 
from the subject.’’ 

‘‘The hydrogen ion which we talked 
about in our last session is a catalyst 
for the breakdown reaction of cane sugar. 
The more hydrogen ions present, the faster 
the sucrose breaks down into dextrose and 
levulose. Invertase, your newest little play- 
mate, is also a catalyst for performing this 
self same reaction. You say that you 
‘time’ your creams with invertase. The 
more invertase you add the faster the 
sugar breaks down and the softer become 
the creams.”’ 

‘‘Hydrogen ion has the same action on 
the sugar for increasing its concentration 
in the batch; speeds up the breakdown 
process while decreasing it leaves the 
sugar unchanged.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t I understand you to say once 
that you could decrease the concentration 
of the hydrogen ion by adding an alkali of 
some kind?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ nodded the chemist, ‘‘you ecan.”’ 

‘*Then, why don’t we make all of your 
batches alkaline when we want to prevent 
inversion and let it go at that?’’ Ed an- 
nounced this last almost triumphantly. 

‘*Because that would only lead us into 
worse difficulties. It would be all right as 
regards preventing the inversion, to be 
sure, but in another moment you will agree 
with me that the cure would be worse than 
the disease.”’ 

‘*Practically all of your candy already 
contains dextrose to some extent, whether 
from the actual addition of corn syrup or 
from the gradual breakdown of the su 
erose. This dextrose itself is decomposed 
by the hydrogen ion of alkaline solutions, 
giving objectional coloring matters and 
gumming substances which would in turn 
tend to prevent the crystallization sucrose. 
The one reaction would offset the other 














and instead of a nice cream, you would get 
a tough brown mass.’’ 

‘‘Hm, so they play at fights,’’ was Ed’s 
comment. 

‘*No, this concentration of the hydrogen 
ion must be controlled very closely and 
about the only practical way to do it is to 
make frequent pH determinations and 
apply the proper correctives at the right 
time.”’ 

‘*You chemists sure do have a genius for 
thinking up ways to make work for your- 
selves. I suppose one of these fine days 
you will want to go right along in my vest 
pocket to make a bunch of tests at every 
batech.”’ 

‘‘Something like that, no doubt—but 
seriously, you remember how by adding 
ever so little sodium acetate to your crys- 
tallizing syrups you were able to use them 
over and over again—a great many more 
times than before? The sodium acetate 
exercises a buffer or cushion action. It 
ionizes almost completely into positive 
sodium ions and negative acetate ions. 

‘‘The acetate ions combine immediately 
with any hydrogen ions which may be pres- 
ent to form slightly ionized acetic acid. As 
a result the concentration of the hydrogen 
ion is pulled way down, and less of it re- 
mains to break down the sucrose.”’ 

‘*So long as little or no invert sugar is 
being formed, the sucrose retains its ability 
to crystallize. So you see by adding so- 
dium acetate to crystallizing syrups was a 
very practical application of hydrogen ion 
control, only I don’t suppose I happened to 
tell you at that time what it was that ac- 
accomplished that happy result.’’ 

‘‘Hurrah for our side!’’ 

‘‘Determining the pH enables us to fore- 
east precisely what is going to happen to 
the sucrose in any particular solution. And 
by controlling the pH, we are in reality 
controlling the action of the sugar. When 
we wish to prevent inversion we keep the 
pH near 7. If we wish to speed up or in- 
crease the inversion, we lower the pH as 
much as may be necessary to accomplish 
this result within the given period of time. 
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Why do you suppose you put cream of tar- 
tar in your open fire pure sugar hard 
candy batch?’ 

‘‘Why? To doctor some of the sugar, of 
course, and prevent the batch from grain- 
ing off. That’s a pipe. Ask me another.’’ 

‘**Well, that’s what you would naturally 
think you were doing, but actually you are 
controlling the pH. Cream of tartar, being - 
another of those catalysts—or what was it 
you called them ?—runs the pH of the batch 
down to around 4.5, under which conditions 
the sugar inverts very rapidly and the re- 
sulting invert sugar prevents the remain- 
ing uninverted sugar from performing its 
normal function of crystallizing. Why, Ed, 
you’ve been using pH controls for over 50 
vears, only you’ve never known what to 
eall it.’’ 

‘*Yeah, in another minute you’ll have me 
believing that I’ve been flying off to work 
every morning for the last couple of cen- 
turies. That will do, Bill, that will do.’’ 

‘*Yes, and another example of your un- 
conscious use—”’ 

‘Ouch!’ 

‘*__of your unconscious use of pH con- 
trol is the cordial cherry. The hydrogen 
ion from the fruit acid in the cherries so 
lowers the pH that the sugar inverts. In 
this case the resulting invert sugar is so 
much more soluble than the sucrose which 
it supplants that a syrup is formed where 
a cream existed before.’’ 

‘*Gosh, ain’t nature grand?’’ 

‘*Will you question now the desirability 
of knowing the pH of these two major raw 
materials with which you are working— 
sugar and glucose? What you have known 
all along as a ‘strong’ sugar is a very pure 
sugar with a pH near neutral. It is a sugar 
which will resist inversion when boiled 
alone. A ‘weak’ sugar, as you term it, has 
a lower pH and contains numerous impuri- 
ties which make it more susceptible to 
inversion during the cook.”’ 

‘*And I suppose if the glu has a low pH 
it will kill off the sugar and give it the 
weeps.”’ 

‘*Marvelous, Bosco, marvelous!’’ 
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Stroud Jordan lays some of the 
ghosts of Candy tradition in 





Use Your Chemist 


and reviews the new outlook of 
Chemistry in the Candy Industry 





ROGRESS is not measured in 
terms of luck, chance, or for- 
tune; each step forward is made 
only after definite facts are dis- 
covered, and these facts are in 
turn based on fundamental principles or 
laws. There may be those who insist that 
a person falling into a stream and later 
being fished out in good condition has been 
lucky but if we analyze the situation there 
will be a reason for the fall and the subse- 
quent rescue would not have been neces- 
sary had there been no fall. 

To avoid the necessity for such facts, 
the reason for their continual occurrence 
must be known; merely waving the whole 
matter aside by attributing to luck adds 
nothing to present knowledge. Undoubt- 
edly there are some who would have fallen 
or been shoved into the business stream 
and later emerged with the proverbial 
pocketfull of fish but for every one so ae- 
claimed there have been hundreds who 
have gone down or emerged in a barrel. 

To know what to do, how to do it and 
why, are the prime essentials of any un- 
dertaking. To start without this knowl- 
edge will ultimately result in failure un- 
less assistance is forthcoming before the 
erisis is reached. In this respect, the con- 
fectionery business is not one whit differ- 
ent from any other undertaking and those 
who persist in following the ‘‘cut and try’’ 
methods of our ancestors are foredoomed 
to failure. 

The substitution of exact procedure, not 
only in production, but in sales, distribu- 
tion and purchasing, will do more to de- 
liver the knockout punch to ‘‘Old Man 
Overhead’’ than any other single thing the 
manufacturer may do. 

In the study of these everyday prob- 
lems, chemistry will be found to be our 
greatest ally. It is an exact science. Its 
applications are derived from close ob- 
servation and careful investigation of 
actual problems confronting the manufac- 
turer, later translating its results into 
actual factory procedure. 

There was a time when a chemist was 
an unthinkable adjunct to the confection- 
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ery industry. If one so much as men- 
tioned association with him it was at once 
assumed that an attempt was being made 
to ‘‘dope’’ the goods. The actual concep- 
tion of a chemist was and still is somewhat 
vague; the making of a routine analysis 
such as reporting the ash in molasses or 
determining the butterfat in coating is con- 
sidered by many to be his major duty. 
But times have changed, and are chang- 
ing still mere rapidly. The role played by 
the chemist is fast becoming one of the 
most important in the industry. The ad- 








THEY HAVE 
A CHEMIST! 











vent of applied chemistry and later, the 
development of chemical engineering have 
placed matters in an entirely different 
light. The plant chemist of today must not 
only be familiar with processes and raw 
materials but he must also be able to help 
out in the practical problems of actual fae- 
tory operation. 

It is no longer unusual to see a chemist 
superintending the management of a plant; 
and some seem to have so far forgotten 
the place relegated to them in books, as to 
have to become salesmen, and even aud- 
itors. Many are the specialized products 
today whose sales depend upon the tech- 
nical training of expert demonstrator and 
chemist-salesmen. The chemist is conse- 
quently not a figure capable of being fitted 
only to a particular niche but merely a 
man who has been fortunate in having had 














an intensive training which fits him for any 
and all investigations which may come up. 

If you are already employing a chemist, 
what, may one ask, are you doing with 
him? Has it ever occurred to you that he 
might be of more value to you in some 
other capacity than he is at present? Have 
you ever considered him as available mate- 
rial for directing any of your primary 
manufacturing processes? Better think 
this over and in the meantime let us con- 
sider a few of the many-sided problems 
which the present day chemist is being 
called upon to handle in the confectionery 
industry. 

Examining Raw Materials 

There was a time when purchases were 
made largely upon the personal recommen- 
dation of some sales- 
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as any submitted, or it may be that a sam- 
ple quoted at a considerably higher price 
possesses a value so far in excess of any 
other sample, that it becomes the logical 
one to accept. Knowing the material from 
an analytical standpoint gives the buyer an 
insight into values which helps him to make 
a better decision than could have ever been 
made without this knowledge. 

There is a continual succession of new: 
products which clever salesmen try to in- 
troduce and which are not yet listed among 
the necessities of candy manufacture. 
Many claims are made, some highly col- 
ored and some deliberately understated, as 
to what these products will do and how 
much money they will make for the manu- 
facturer who uses them. Perhaps the 

product has real 








man who had, by long 





merit but who is to 





association, built up 
an enviable reputa- | 
tion for truth telling | 
and giving good ad- | 
vice. He was not un- }} 
like the family physi- 
cian who handled 
everything from pull- 
ing teeth to major ] 
surgery. He gener- || 
ally wound up by be- 
ing the best friend | 
the family ever had. } 
But those days have 
passed, not because 
of the results ob- 
tained, which were in 
many cases all that 
could have been de- 
sired, but by reason 
of the very fact that 
we are living in an 


processes? 








‘“‘ YF you are already employing a _ | 

chemist, what, may one ask, _ | 
are you doing with him? | 
ever occurred to you that he might 
be of more value to you in some 
other capacity than he 1s at present? 
Have you ever considered him as 
avatlable material for directing any 
of your primary manufacturing 
Better think this over | 
and in the meantime let us consider 
a few of the many sided problems | 
which the present day chemist 1s 
being called upon to handle in the 
confectionery industry. 


determine its actual 
or comparative value 
when everyone is 
busy and has a man- 
size job already cut 
out for him? Call in 
the chemist again. 
Ask him to investi- 
gate the product for 
you, not only from a 
laboratory standpoint 
but from the prac- 
tical of plant usage. 
A glaring example 
| of the sort of sharp 
salesmanship one 
may encounter was 
disclosed recently 
. when a product of- 
| fered for use in hard 
candy was claimed to 


Has it 























age of specialization 

and it is a physical impossibility for one 
man to keep up on everything, even in the 
most meager way. 

A man ealls to sell vanilla and is fol- 
lowed by seven other vanilla salesmen 
within the week, all offering something 
which they claim to be better and at prices 
covering the values of a wide range of in- 
gredients. The same thing happens with 
essential oils, with colors, and for that 
matter with all supplies. How is the pur- 
chasing agent to know what to buy under 
these conditions? 

Call in the chemist, furnish him with 
samples of the several materials and await 
his report as to the composition and com- 
parative value of each. Perhaps the sam- 
ple offered at the lowest price is as good 
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go all the way from 
removing callous 
growth from the foreman’s feet, to provid- 
ing a drier, whiter and better hard candy. 
The salesman’s talk sounded rather con- 
vincing and a pound sample ‘was bought to 
try out. The product turned out to be a 
very cheap grade of sodium bisulfite. The 
claims were in part well founded but the 
product had no place in the industry under 
these conditions. There are undoubtedly 
a great many such tricks pulled daily 
where no check-ups are made to eliminate 
them at the start. 

The handling of finished chocolate has 
always been one of the major problems of 
chemical analysis and research and all 
sorts of fake compounds and processes are 
continually being offered as panaceas for 
grayness under all conditions this side of 
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purgatory. A product bought by a manu- 
facturer was claimed to possess some of 
these remarkable properties. A cog 
slipped somewhere and the factory-ac- 
cepted product had been in use for many 
months before the chemist became aware 
of its existence. 

Digging into it on his own hook, he found 
it to contain a small percentage of cocoa 
liquor, cocoa butter, and corn syrup. The 
corn syrup comprised fully eighty per cent 
of it but the price was not noticeably 
affected by its presence. The dextrin in 
the corn syrup retarded grayness to a 
slight extent, of course, but no more than it 
would have done in its original undisguised 
form at the prevailing market price. 

Another process claimed to make pos- 
sible the use of less butter in coatings has 
been offered freely of late and extravagant 
claims are made as to the ‘‘stand up”’ of 
the chocolates in which it has been used. 
It consisted in the addition of an acid to 
the coating while running in the mixer, the 
theory being that such a treatment will 
invert some of the sugar and cause it to 
liquify with the moisture normally pres- 
ent in the coating. The procedure may 
have had some background in theory but 
it turned out to be rotten practice. 

When the trial batch was run, the chem- 
ist insisted that another batch of the same 
materials be run under similar conditions, 
eliminating the miracle worker, but keep- 
ing all other ingredients the same. The 
results were identical for there is no coat- 
ing made which will not permit the elim- 
ination of a small percentage of butter if 
it is handled carefully. But the extra cost 
of handling: the coating in this manner 
must be compared with the cost of han- 
dling it in the regular way and be less than 
the amount saved on the butter if the proc- 
ess is to be profitable. 

Investigating Storage Conditions 


As long as you are in good health vou 
don’t think of the physician but when an 
ailment strikes you he is the first person 
vou think of. And so with the confectioner 
who employs a chemist; he may even have 
forgotten that he has such an individual 
on his payroll—until some trouble arises. 


The eareless or haphazard storing of ma- 
terials after the purchasing agent and 


chemist have done their darndest to get 
the best values for the money, may ruin 
the best goods ever bought. 

That old cellar in which all the junk ma- 
chinery has been stored against the day of 
the annual spring cleaning, suddenly be- 
comes available for general storage, and 
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since sugar prices are favorable a large 
stock is bought for immediate delivery. 
Those nice, clean, white barrels hit the wet 
and dirty platform or sidewalk and reach 
the factory wet and soiled. Then to add 
insult to injury, they are stored in the 
moldy basement and a few weeks or months 
later, after all the more conveniently lo- 
cated stocks have been used up the gang 
have to be troubled enough to bring out 
the cellar surplus. It has lumped, stuck, 
and deteriorated in value. No wonder the 
hard candy foreman yells and the marsh- 
mallow foreman swears. The cream fore- 
man also gets in his kick after being 
dragged over the coals about the yellow 
cast in his fondant centers. But the chem- 
ist can tell from past experience that the 
sugar is off in color merely because of 
long storage under improper conditions. 
Even the character of the sugar will 
change if the storage under these condi- 
tions is for an appreciable length of time. 
After a few cases of this kind everyone is 
willing to give a little more attention to 
storage. 

In the handling of nuts and fruits we 
come face to face with insect pests. It is 
necessary that goods of this character be 
received in sterile condition. But what 
good is such a requirement if the space in 
which they are to be stored is already in- 
fested. A periodic cleanup by fumigation 
should be undertaken and the chemist is 
the logical person to handle the problem. 
All nuts and fruits should be re-sterilized 
before allowing them entry into the plant 
and a close watch kept at all times to offset 
any infestation which might get started. 

General unfamiliarity with the problem 
and superstition makes it hard to handle 
in some cases. Manufacturers still live, 
make candy, and make money, who claim 
that the germ of the cocoa bean hatches out 
into a moth, flies away and harms nothing. 
Just how this transition from plant to in- 
sect life is accomplished has never been 
explained, but it would surprise one to 
know how many operatives still believe 
that moths are harmless and a sort of 
necessity, like the cake of dirt and dan- 
druff in some slum kid’s head. If an at- 
tempt is made to clean house under such 
conditions much time will elapse, or, as an 
English friend would put it, ‘‘much water 
will have flowed under London Bridge’’ 
before the purse strings can be loosened 
sufficiently to clean the whole works, but 
any half-hearted attempt is sheer waste of 
time as well as money. 

(Continued to page 49) 














Monthly Digest of 
Current Technical Literature 


of direct or indirect relationship to the confectionery industry 


Sensitive Test for Carbon Bisulfide—P. 

Saccardi—Analyst 51,636. 

When boiled with a liquid containing as 
little as one part of CS, in 1,160,000, a 
reagent composed of a benzol solution of 
lead plaster mixed with aleoholic KOH 
solution, gives a black coloration. 

This reaction serves to determine if an 
oil or cocoa butter contains an oil extracted 
with carbon bisulfide. 


Determination of Benzoic Acid—O. Noet- 
zel—Z. Untersuch Lebenson, 53,383-7 
(1927). 

Gives detailed directions for quantita- 
tive determination of Benzoic Acid in fats 
and oils. 


Determination of Benzoic Acid in Food- 
stuffs—G. W. Monier Williams, Chem- 
ist & Druggist, 106,351-2 (1927). 

A new method of determining Benzoic 
Acid in fruit and vegetable products is 
based on the ready and complete distilla- 
tion of Benzoic Acid with steam from a 
liquid acidified with Phosphorie Acid and 
saturated with common salt. 


Fruit Jellies—P. B. Meyers & G. L. Baker, 
Delaware Agr. Eng. Sta. Bull., 141,14-9 
(1925). P. B. Meyers & G. L. Baker, 
Delaware Agr. Eng. Sta. Bull., 144,3-3 
(1926). 

A discussion of the optimum pH condi- 
tions for the production of fruit jellies. 


Patents—Cocoa—H. Bollman, Brit. P. 262,- 
239, Nov. 9, 1925. 
The Solubility of Cocoa Powder is in- 
creased by adding 2% phosphatides de- 
rived from soy beans. 


New Book— 


Standard Methods of the Division of 
Laboratories & Research of New York 
State Department of Health, by Augustus 
B. Wadsworth—published by Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. ($7.50.) 


Preparing Chocolate from Cacao Beans.— 
British Patent, 250,951, April 14th, 1925. P. 


Kaiser. 
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An apparatus and method of treatment are 


described. 


Report on Analysis of Dried Milk—J. T. 
Keister, Journ. Ass’n. Off. & Agr. Chemists, 
10,308-11 (1927). Collaborative work shows 
that at least 3 hours drying in vacuo at nearly 
100° is required for complete removal of mois- 
ture from “milk powders” in any case and that 
in some instances an additional 2 hours is 
needed. 

Collaborative results on fat determination 
by the proposed modification of the Roese 
Gottlieb method indicate that that procedure 
of extraction is satisfactory, but that in pre- 
paring the sample for extraction 2 cc. water is 
sometimes required to obtain a smooth paste 
and that the time for heating on the water 
bath should be indicated more definitely. 

All chemists who may ever have to analyze 
milk powders are advised to read the report 
in toto. 


Patents—U. S. 1,640,849, Aug. 30. D. C. 
Norsevorthy, Jr. Apparatus for bleaching 
peanuts. 

U. S. 1,640,717, Aug. 30. W. B. Newkirk. 
Procedure for manufacturing of large-grained 
crystalline dextrose. 


Detection of Cacao Shells—J. Grossfield, 
Zeit. Unters. Lebensmittel 53,223-6 (1927). 
In case cacao shells in finely ground form are 
present in a cacao product, the ratio of nitrog- 
enous substance to crude fibre offers a means 
of detection. This method is not to be de- 
pended on alone, but offers data of value to 
collaborate microscopic examination. 


A Proposed New Food Dye.—Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., 19, 497-8 (1927). H. Johnson and P. 
Staub. 


Fast Green F. C. F. now being considered 
for admission to pure food list. (Since this 
time it is official and may be used.) Composi- 
tion and methods of manufacture are discussed. 


Effect of Vacuum Distillation on Vanilla Ex- 
tract.—Ind. of Eng. Chem., 19, 342-4 (1927). 
C. B. Gnadinger. 

Comparison of the value of vanilla extracts 
made directly from the beans and those made 
from concentrates which are prepared by 
vacuum distillation of the extracts. 
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PUZZLE PICTURES — Each depicts a well-known candy bar 
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You know them, of course, what are they? (Answers in next month's issue.) 


nik Ge Amather' 


Each month our Contest Editor asks 
ten or more questions dealing with sub- 
jects of practical and scientific interest 
to the superintendents, purchasing agents, 
sales managers and general executives of 
candy plants throughout the country. 








This Month’s Brain Teasers 


1. What causes the solid fondant in cordial fruits to turn liquid? 

2. Name an important product of the Straits Settlements which is widely employed 
in the candy industry. 

3. Name four conditions which must be met in connection with the use of moulding 
starch in marshmallow work. 

4. Where does sand enter into the manufacturing cost of a candy package? 

5. What is meant by ‘‘air flotation’’ and what is its application in the chocolate 
industry? 

6. What natural and permanent unit of length was established by the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of Weights and Measures at Paris last September, as the funda- 
mental standard with which to define henceforth all measures of length throughout the 
world. 

7. What is the most desirable temperature at which to maintain the corn syrup sup- 
ply in a tank and pipe line installation? Why? 

8. What rapid method for making milk and cream tests has recently become avail- 
able? 

9. What is meant by the specification ‘‘No. 60 board’’ as applied to chip or news- 
board for boxes? 

10. Name two important factors, other than price and quality, which must be consid- 
ered in buying cords and twines. 


(Watch for the answers in next month's issue) 
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No. 1—O'Henry! 


(Williamson Candy Co.) 


Answers to November Puzzle Pictures 
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No. 2—Date-m-up (E. Greenfield's Sons) 
































Answers to November Questions 


1. What is the accepted unit of 
measurement for determining the 
width of ribbons? 

Ans. French Lignes. A number 
two ribbon is five lignes wide. 


2. What is the usual cause of 
spotting in panned Jordan Al- 
monds? 


Ans. The deposit of moisture 
from the air on the surface of the 
goods in the form of sweat, dis- 
solves the color and upon subse- 
quent drying out leaves the spot- 
ted appearance. The precipitation 
of the moisture from the air is 
caused by humidity and tempera- 
ture changes. 

3. What natural sugar is 
thought to be non-fattening be- 
cause of its laxative properties? 

Ans. Honey. 


4. What is the meaning of 24x 
36-35-480 lbs. as applied to pa- 
per? 

Ans. 480 sheets, size 24x36 
inches, weigh 35 lbs. 


5. What is the chief advantage 
of cold process over hot process 
panning? 


Ans. The thicker coating which 
may be put on at each trip to the 


pan reduces the number of opera- 
tions required to produce the fin- 


ished goods. 


6. How is the value of pure tin 
foil scrap determined? Of alumi- 
num foil? 


Ans. Pure tin foil scrap is 


_ worth the full market price of raw 


or pig tin, less the cost of re-melt- 
ing or smelting. Aluminum foil 
scrap cannot be remelted, conse- 


70 Is Par! 


These are questions which 
every candy man ought 
to be able to answer 


What Was Your Score? 
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quently can only be ground up and 
used in bronze powders and bronze 
paints. Its value therefore is only 
four to six cents a pound. 


ee 


7. What are the characteristics 
of a “strong” sugar? 

Ans. High polarization and a 
high pH; in general, the ability to 
form large crystals and to resist 
inversion. 


8. What is the secret of gloss 
on chocolate pan goods? 


Ans. Clean pans, a good glaze, 
cold air and the proper spreading 
and drying of the goods prior to 
packing. See article entitled 
“Chocolate Dragees and How to 
Make Them” in November issue. 


9. What portion of a ream of 25 
lb. waxed paper, well waxed, is 
represented by the wax? 

Ans. Approximately eight 
pounds. 


10. What are Alabaster Dragees? 


Ans. Sugar coated cold process 
panwork in which the substitution 
of a crystalline sugar in place of 
powdered sugar results in the for- 
mation of a translucent coating. 
See article on Alabaster Dragees 
in November issue. 
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WYMPUS’ FIRST 


For Foremen, Superintendents 


(With an appropriate bow to H. I. Phillips.) 


The Special Christmas Offerings 
or the Parable of ‘‘Returned Goods’’ 


Lesson 1 





We have here a 
special holiday 
window. 

Who are the eld- 
erly gentlemen car- 
an ET rying the laundry 

o)Naistanaloy} ba 2s on their 

acks? 

Well, if you believe in price tags, they 
are Chocolate moulded Santa Clauses. 

What are they to the customers? 

Just plain, varnished ‘‘rabbis.’’ 


Lesson 2 





What have we 
here? 

This is the 
Christmas hard 
candy assort- 
ment, also very 
special. 

W hat’s so special about it? 

It’s so cheap nobody would want to take 
a chance on it if it weren’t Christmas. 

Why on Christmas? 

Because it is better to give than to re- 
ceive. 











Lesson 3 

These are some- 
body’s famous 5 lb. 
assorted Holly 
Chocolate s— 
believe it or not, 
“‘they are hand 
coated with a de- 
licious blend of 
Havana and Turk- 
ish chocolate, guaranteed not to burst 
crack, slip, slide, skid or wrinkle, etc.’’ 

How much cost? 

79 cents, less 20 per cent, the full five 
pounds. 

What kind of centers? 

Be yourself! Even beauty is only skin 
deep. 





’ 


This is a ‘‘special ‘Lesson 4 
wholesale pric e- 
list.”’ 

For jobbers? 
Certainly not. 
Why bring up that 
subject when you 
know this is Christ- 
mas? 

For whom is the special wholesale list 
only intended? 

It is only intended for Sunday Schools, 
public schools, charity bazaars, factories, 
clubs, private offices and other large buyers 
of 39c worth or over. 

What does that footnote say? 

That synagogues will recewe a special 
Christmas inducement of one free with 
five. Lesson 5 

Who ean this be? 

This is Timothy 
Hay. Timothy is a 
candy jobber. 

Is Timothy happy 
with the prospects of 
Christmas business? 

Oh, Timothy is over- 
joyed! His soul 1s 
filed with sunshine 
and goodwill tow ard his fellow man. Tim- 
othy is radiantly happy! 


Lesson 6 

Looks like 
a procession of 
some kind. 

Yes, it is a 
procession. The 
Goodwill Candy 
Co. had to commandeer the American Ex- 
press Company’s fleet of trucks to take 
care of its Christmas ‘‘Candy Club”’ 
orders. 

Where is Timothy? 

Why do you persist in asking such ques- 
tions? 
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Luvva Pete, what now? 

This is the annual ‘‘return 
goods trek.’’ The jobbers are 
sending it all back and no 
questions asked. 

Looks like a long proces- 
sion. How long do you sup- 





pose it will last? 

Lord knows. It’s been go- 
ing on for three months al- 
ready. 

Is it always like this? 

It has never been known 
to fail. 











melt” chocolate is used. Remelted 
chocolate will not only become 
thick and difficult to work with 
but if you are using a “filler” of 
any kind, the chocolate is apt to 
become gritty. 
The Gloss 

There are any number of good 
edible glazes on the market. Buy 
the best one you can get. Do not 
use a thick gloss but thin it down 


THE CANDY CLINIC 
(Continued from page 35) 


apply it on the goods. Use a good 
camel’s hair brush and clean it 
with alcohol at least once a day. 

Your moulding room should be 
dry, free from leaks from water or 
steam outlets, etc. The moulds 
should be kept in a warm room 
until ready for use and returned 
to this room as soon as they are 
emptied. 

It is not advisable to use cocoa 
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grease on the moulds. Nor should 
they be washed until you are ready 
to put them away until the follow- 
ing year. 

The goods must be given plenty 
of time to dry in the cold room, 
and be sure the room is large 
enough. It is false economy to 
try to get along with a room half 
the size you need. Cramped quar- 
ters are not conducive either to 


until it spreads easily when you butter, oil or any other kind of perfect goods or fast production. 














Use Your Own Chemist 
(Continued from page 44) 
It is of no value to sterilize nut meats 
and use them for toppings if the finished 
goods are to be stored in the usual paste- 
board box and under average plant condi- 
tions. Samples of nuts have been steril- 
ized, closed off under vacuum or atmos- 
pherie pressure, and kept for four years 
without any signs of infestation, when 
opened, while the same nut meats stored in 
the usual slip-cover can have been liter- 
ally walking away after a period of three 
months. Infestation may have been pre- 
vented at the time of sterilization, but the 
tightest fitting slip cover is no guarantee 
of continued protection. 
The past few vears have been used to 


The Adviewer 
better be charged with news or some other 
living, interesting current. ; 

Outdoor and street car advertising must 
be brief. It must be colorful. It must not 
seek so much to sell the reader by con- 
vineing him as to thrust a name or a sin- 
gle idea into his mind which repetition 
will nourish there. The Fred W. Amend 
Company in the car card reproduced here 
shows pretty effectively just about how 
this medium at its best can be used. There 
is virtually no copy. 

Probably there are few better illustra- 
tions of the fact that the package or wrap- 
per can do much more for a product than 
to keep it from dirt, spoilage and deteri- 
oration. Chuckles is wrapped in a trans- 
parent cellophane package, which liter- 
ally makes of itself a highly important 
display factor. The vari-colored pieces 
of candy retain all the powerful selling 
appeal of color and are apparently as well 
protected as they would be in a heavy 
cardboard container. Thus the package 
or wrapper helps sell them by making 
their display on the counter far more ef- 
fective than it could otherwise hope to be. 
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good advantage in preventive measures 
against insect pests and the chemist is to 
be congratulated upon the notable results 
so far achieved. There is no valid excuse 
which may be used to explain insect infes- 
tation, if the information at hand is put to 
the proper use. Every plant should be 
fumigated properly, at least yearly, and a 
small chamber should be installed where 
all incoming goods may be sterilized at a 
small expense before storage in the plant. 
Such a procedure will cost no more than 
the amount now set aside for exterminator 
service and the weekly pay envelope of the 
cockroach men. 


The Eyes Have It 


The nature of the story that a eandy 
advertiser can tell about his product de- 
pends pretty largely on the medium he 
uses. In a newspaper or a magazine it is 
possible and frequently profitable to use 
long copy, provided the copy is good 
enough to compete with the editorial mat- 
ter and the other advertisements. No 
advertiser need frown on newspaper or 
magazine copy submitted to him on ae- 
count of its length; but if it is long, it had 
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HERRIES 


Rich--Firm-- 
Delicious 


ECAUSE of our careful selection and special 

process the original flavor and lusciousness 
of ripe cherries are retained. This gives a prod- 
uct superior for quality confections. 


Sample and prices gladly sent on request 














The G.M.Pitt & Sons Company 


FORMERLY TRADING AS 





Baltimore Md. 











Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars 
are spent annually in National 
Advertising on Malt Products 


why not cash in on this by using 


SPRAMALT 


A MALT SUGAR PRODUCT ’ 


| 

| 

| 

| Samples and Formulas furnished without charge 
STOCKS CARRIED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

| 

| 


SCHREIBER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Executive Office Branch Office 
Buffalo, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York New York City 
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Two More Stars in Candy Firmament 
(Continued from page 27.) 
both of these gentlemen among its most 
valuable technical consultants. 

Were we slaves to the boundless exuber- 
ance of our own advertising, we would 
probably say: ‘‘This is the _ best 
vear we have ever had. Let the chimes 
ring out; let joy be unconfined!’’ But we 
are neither pessimists nor fools. 

Christmas, 1927, is going to remind a 
good many of us of the little Sunday school 
joke that was current about five years ago. 
The teacher called upon one of her pupils: 

‘‘Henry, what do you thank God for?’’ 

Henry replied promptly: ‘‘I thank God 
for a nice Popper and Mommer.’’ , 

‘And Herbert, what do you think God 
for?’’ 

‘*T thank God because I got two strong 
arms and a fast pair of legs.’’ 

It came to Sandy’s turn. Sandy was 
bow-legged, cross-eyed, hatchet-faced and 
the possessor of two ears that flapped like 
demented shutters on a March night. 

**Sandy, what do you thank God for?’’ 

Sandy replied: ‘‘I don’t thank God for 
nawthin’. He blame near ruined me!’’ 

And that is the way Christmas will ap- 
pear this year to candy men on two differ- 
ent sides of the fence. It has been a year 
of mixed blessings. Some have prospered; 
others have gone down to the tune of lost 
sales and diminished profits. Profitless 
prosperity, someone has called it. 

Yet, when the smoke of the annual 
Christmas battle has rolled away it would 
not be at all surprising to learn that, as 
usual, the census reports show a material 
increase in the year’s candy consumption. 

We were in a street car the other day 
when an inspector jumped on board. It 
was apparent that the conductor, a raw- 
boned Irishman, was green at the job. The 
inspector went through the customary for- 
mula of counting noses and comparing the 
count with the cash register. Suddenly he 
turned to the conductor and yelled at him: 
‘*How come, Mac, you’ve got 20 passen- 
gers and only 19 fares rung up?’’ 

Mae pondered over the unnsual situation 
for a moment and then called back to us: 
‘Say, there’s one too many of yez in the 
ear. One of yez had better get off!’ 

Of course, it would be a lot to expect of 
a candy manufacturer who is steadily los- 
ing money to get out and make conditions 
better for the rest of us, but aren’t the re- 
cent consolidations accomplishing the same? 

Mergers and rumors of mergers. Wil- 
bur—Suchard—Brewster—lIdeal; Rock- 
wood—Wilbur? Park and Tilford—Re- 
petti? 

Nature is taking its course in a way that 
will perhaps be happiest for all of us. 
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_ SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


Coconut Oil Products 


—————Since 1894 





announce the completion 
of a new plant for the 
exclusive manufacture of 


KELLKO 


Coconut Hard Butter at 
Edgewater, New Jersey. 





The Coconut Oil used in the manufacture 
of our Hard Butter is extracted from the 
Copra in our own plant in the Philippines, 
under the direction of trained experts who 
select only the finest quality nut, exercise 
the utmost care and attention to the ex- 
traction of the oil and ship it direct to our 
own refinery at Edgewater, from which each 
morning, absolutely fresh, highly refined 
and completely deodorized oil, is conveyed 
into our newly erected plant, for that par- 
ticular day’s run of Hard Butter. 


We guarantee that our products will meet 
any standard requirement, to your complete 
| satisfaction and we make you the sole and 
| only judge. 


All backed by a continuous 
record of long years of service 
and experience in Coconut Oil. 


__ SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


Administrative Offices 
98 Delaware Ave. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Crushing plant Refinery 


Manila Edgewater 
Philippine Islands New Jersey 





A large part of all the Coconut Oil 
consumed in this country originates 
with us. Write us for quotations. 
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All Glass 


Jars 
and Caps 


The patented | 
wedge-shaped | 
groove and the ex- 
tra high-grade rub- | 
ber give 100% 
perfect seal, which 
is retained. | 

Easy to open. 
Note patented notch 
in cover. 

Flat top allows 
stacking on Mr. 


ifr WM 

Wai) 1 

Dealer’s shelf, but ii) Hl) 

gets preferred space MADE SPEC ii! 
on counters and in Wu oR I 
ralitthrtretthisdn tne 


windows. 

If you will give 
consumers an oppor- 
tunity to decide | 
which package of 
hard candy to buy, 
they will pick 
“Vacuum Seal” All- 
Glass Jars on ac- 
count of their re- 











PITTI —_ sy 


ee 4% 


AMERICAN 


CERTIFIED 


FOOD COLORS 












Y MI 


usable values, as for obtaining the most delicate 
they are ideal for or most intense Shades in candy 








home canning. 

Vacuum Seal Jars 
and Caps can be 
processed in any re- 
tort equipped to 
handle glass. 

Fruits, Vegetables, 
or Meat Products 
can also be sticcess- | 
fully packed in 
Vacuum Seal All- | 
Glass Jars and Caps. | 

Jars are made in | 
various sizes and | 
styles. 


SZ SZ 





Tes 
325 





Samples 
and prices 
on request 


<> 









Write for full information 







ZSZ 


Vacuum Seal | 
Company, Inc. 





American Aniline Products, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 










154 Nassau Street 1818 Sc. Clark St. Chicago, IIl. 
York i i B 
NEw YorK wee ies Sonus dae 17 Bedford St. 


F. B. Ludwig, 250 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga. 


NOTE—The cover rubber Factory: Lock Haven, Pa. 


and clamp on these four jars 
are interchangeable, which 


cman e 7 7-7. 7-—_ 7-7 
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CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, 
LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. 


The Inevitable 
Choice 


Once tried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO, 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 






































Union Wadding Company 


Main Office and Mill at PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Manufacturers of all grades of WHITE and BLACK 
WADDING for BOX MAKERS and CANDY 
MANUFACTURERS’ use. 


Our White Wadding is chemically pure and can be used 


next to the candies without detriment to the product. 


OUR SPECIAL BRAND of <c> BLACK WAD- 
DING is the best quality for padding box tops. 


Liberal samples sent on request. 


New York Office, Boston Agency.................- G. L. Dodd 
82 Chauncy St. 

- sae Philadelphia Agency........ The Riddle Co. 
Chicago Office, 219 Chestnut St. 


317 West Adams St. rics se St. Lh 
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QUALITY — PRICE — SERVICE 


OIL LEMON, cold pressed, Californian 
OIL ORANGE, distilled, Californian 


The natural flavor of the fresh fruit is fully retained in 
these specially selected oils, and our prices 
are on competitive basis. 





We now enter contracts for forward or for prompt deliveries. 





DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


87 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Branch: 216 N. Franklin St. 








THE INTEGRITY OF THE HOUSE IS REFLECTED IN THE QUALITY OF ITS PRODUCTS 








For Twenty Years 


the 


LEADING MANUFACTURER 


of 


CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. ¢ 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
357 W. Erie St. 201-203 W. First St. 145 Second St. 


& 
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PECAN 


IMITATION 


Highly concentrated. One ounce is 
sufficient for 150 Ibs. hard-boiled 
goods or 300 Ibs. creams. May be 
used in creams, hard goods, pan 
goods, ice cream, icings, etc. 


To the best of our knowledge we 
have never heard of anyone offering 
Pecan Flavor, so this is new and well 
worth trying. 

Pecan is as good as our Black Walnut, 
in which we were pioneers and 


which has proven a _ tremendous 
success. 


Working sample will be sent with- 
out charge if inquiry is made on 
business stationery. 


ALEX. FRIES & BRO. 


Established 71 Years 


314 East Second St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Write for complete Price List 
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JEMIAIZ 


Your quality Nougats and 
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Creams are distinguished from — 


competitive goods because of 
higher grade materials, plus 
greater shill in making. 


For these same good reasons, 
Kremaiz is better suited than 
any similar product. 


If you’re making a good piece 
now, Kremaiz will make it 
better. 


KAY-WHITE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


8 West Broadway New York 



































® 


Graining, drying and fermentation means a loss of 





| oe 
HE HONEY OF SUGAR 
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EASTER EGGS 


Make your cream eggs smooth and tender 
by adding Nulomoline to your batches. 


business to you as well as your customers. 


Let us tell you how to control the quality of your 


Easter cream eggs. 


Should you desire formulas we will 


109-111 WALL STREET 


gladly furnish them. 


The NULOMOLINE Co. 


oy x 
S| 





~ 














Creams — 

Hard Candies — 
Nougats — 
Caramels — 
Fudges — 

All Candies— 
are of better 
quality when 
NULOMOLINE 
is used. 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WALTER BAKER & COC., Limited 











Liquor 
Chocolates aud 
Coatings 


The taste and appearance of 
confections depend largely up- 
on the coating. 


The Liquor Chocolates and 


Coatings made by WalterBaker 
& Co. are the standards of the 
Trade. 


Sweetened and unsweetened, 
light, medium and dark, what- 
ever the differences of color or 
flavor, all are absolutely pure, 
smooth and uniform to work. 


et, 





57 Highest Awards at the Expositions 
of Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


LIMITED 


Dorchester, Massachusetts 
and Montreal, Canada 
Established 1780 
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~ Marshmallow 
Troubles Stopped 


END for your copy of the 

Marshmallow Trouble Chart 
containing in tabloid form hints and 
directions on insuring texture, ap- 
pearance and flavor by the proper 
use of Atlantic Super-Clarified Gela- 
tine. Find out how you can use 
Atlantic Super-Clarified Gelatine 
properly and profitably. Address 
Research and Service Department. 

ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 


Woburn, Massachusetts 


Chicago: Suite 1204, 173 W. Madison Street 
New York: Room 92, 1 Hudson Street 


MTLANTIC acm 























Clarified GELATINE 
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Sold in 
Barrels—Steel Drums—Half Barrels 
Five and Ten Gallon Kegs 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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“GS Gel! 


It’s only natural that the world’s 
largest gelatine plant should pro- 
duce the finest gelatine, especially 
when that plant is equipped with 
the most modern methods and 
machines. There’s a dependable 
purity in “U.S.Gel.” that helps 
to assure the goodness of the 
products in which it’s used. 














United States Gelatine Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS 























Place your orders with headquarters for 


PECANS 


Use them freely in your confections 
There’s no substitute for pecan-quality 


TEXAS PECAN SHELLING CO. 
426 South Laredo St., SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Shellers and Shippers of Texas Pecans 


New York: Stewart Brokerage Co., 100 Hudson St. 
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POTENT 


Potent, “Producing great physical or chemical 
effects”. Convertit is potent, for its chemical 
action on a cream center results in—softness, 
moisture-retention and fermentation-control. 





Convertit will produce a decided improve- 
ment in the quality of your cream centers. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME FOR TESTS— 
ORDER A POUND BOTTLE AND 
ASK FOR OUR BOOKLET CON- 
TAINING FULL DATA. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 
Exclusive Distributors of Convertit 
109-111 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CONVERTIT, , 














The highly concentrated invertase of standardized activi 




















M. & H. Gelatine 


Bids Fair To Be Your Choice 


Our gelatine is distinctive 
as a protective colloid, and 
as an emulsifying agent 


—properties on which the 





candy trade depends. 


A Most Appropriate and Pleasing ¢ 


May we submit a generous 
‘ EASTER CANDY 
sample of “M. & H. Spe- Easter Eggs in the center of which has been placed 
cial,” a gelatine which is BLANKE-BAER DIPPING FRUITS 
Pineapple Cubes Dipping Kumquats 
ideal for the candy trade? toe eg Reon Dipping Raisins 


Dipping Strawberries 


You can imagine the delectable qualities of 
such an Easter confection. 





Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Co. For details and prices write 
222-224 Front Street Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 3224 South Kingshighway 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Pat. applied for. 


MOTOR OR BELT DRIVEN 


Water cooled made in three sizes: 3 ft., 4 ft., 5 ft. 
They Keep a-Running 
Guaranteed for two years 
Dayton Specialty Machine Co. 
57 Hollenkamp Ave. 
Makers of Cream Beaters since 1899 








Dayton, Ohio | 














| 


| Chocolate Molds 





BARS, CAKES, FANCY PIECES 
Double Molds for Hollow Figures 
PANS—LARGE and SMALL 


EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


34 Hubert Street NEW YORK CITY 























THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


31 Union Square West 
NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


AIR CONDITIONING 
AND DRYING 


SPECIALISTS 
For Confectionery and Baking Trades 




















| 
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READ 
3-Speed Beaters 


Picked by 


Anderson Caramel Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


for the production of 


This Well Known Bar 





There’s a Reason 
Write 


READ MACHINERY CO., York, Pa. 























Protects the flavor 
that sells your goods! 


VERY confectioner realizes the impor- 
tance of keeping quality uniform, for any 
lowering of standard has a direct effect upon 
sales. Your customers are the final judge and 
they buy candy on a basis of purity and 
flavor. Dirt, grease or foreign matter of any 
kind are the enemies of flavor. 


Here is where Oakite cleaning materials can 
help you and prove a distinct aid in main- 
taining the high standard of your goods by 
removing from kettles, molds, cooling slabs, 
trays, pans and similar equipment, every 
trace of dirt, grease, syrup, chocolate or filler. 
Cleaning with Oakite leaves nothing which can 
contaminate candy or affect its flavor. 


An easy way to find out how this remarkable 
material can help you is to ask an Oakite 
Service Man to call. No obligation. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36C Thames St... NEW YORK, N. Y 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 





Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta; Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore; 
*Birmingham, Ala.; ‘*Boston; Bridgeport; *Brooklyn; Buffalo; 
*Camden, N. J.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago; 
*Cincinnati; ‘*Cleveland; ‘*Columbus, O.; ‘*Dallas; *Davenport; | 
*Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver; *Des Moines; *Detroit; Erie, Pa.; | 
Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mich.; Greenville, 8S. C.; | 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford; *Houston, Texas; *Indianapolis; *Jack- 
sonville. Fla.; *Kansas City; *Los Angeles; Louisville, Ky.; *Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee; *Minneapolis; *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal; } 
Newark, N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; New Haven; *New York; 
*Omaha, Neb.; *Oakland, Cal.; *Philadelphia; *Pittsburgh; | 
Portland, Me.; *Portland, Ore.; Providence; Reading, | 
Pa.; *Rochester, N. Y.; Rockford, Ill.; *Rock Island; 
*San Francisco; *Seattle; South Bend, Ind.; *St. 
Louis; *St. Paul; Syracuse N. Y.; *Toledo; 
*Toronto; Trenton; *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, 
a *Vancouver, B. C.; Williams- 
port, Pa.; Worcester, Mass. 


* Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE | Hote. SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms 


Industrial Cleaning Materials aa Methods 
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ANNOUNCING CHICAGO'S MOST 

















DOUBLE 


Room with Bath 
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now offers you a new low rate of $4.00 per day for # 
double room with bath—modern, light, airy, comfort- 
able. This new rate, with the single-room rates of $2.50 
to $5.00 for rooms with bath, makes Hotel Sherman 
the most reasonably priced hotel in Chicago. 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
AT MODERATE PRICES 

You have your choice of club breakfasts at 45c, 6S 
and 75c. There is a 60c table d’hote luncheon in the 
“Old Town Room,” and an “All-Y ou-Can-Eat-for-$1” 
hunch in the “College Inn.” The $1.25 table d’hote din- 
ner in the “Old Town Room” is a prime favorite, and 
the “Celtic Grill” and “Coffee Shop” are popular gath- 
ering places for prominent people. 

SMART AND SNAPPY ENTERTAINMENT 
The “College Inn” is Chicago's most famous night restaw 
rant, and the “Bal Tabarin,” with its new decorations by 
Tony Sarg, is Chicago’s smartest Saturday night club. There 
is Maurie Sherman's orchestra for dancing, and the new 
“College Inn All-Girl Revue” is a sensation. 


YOUR TIME IS MONEY 
and Hotel Sherman is in the heart of the business, financial 
and professional centers of Chicago— it is only a step from 
the principal banks, theaters, and a two-minute walk from 
ERNEST BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-Pres. and Managing Directes 





























CHICAGO 1700 Baths 
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| Why old-time engineers 
4 stick to Jenkins 


Old-time engineers stick to Ry = Valves for 
a very good reason—they know Jenkins per- 
formance from their own experience. This 
preference is not a matter of sentiment alone, 
or of force of habit, but of results alone. 











The same logic of results alone, of long term 
low cost valve service is appealing to the younger 
generation of engineers who go into the subject 
carefully before standardizing. Valves marked 
with the Jenkins “‘Diamond” are winning new 
friends as well as holding old ones. 


w AAs 


Only makers of valves that stand up under se- 
vere service could afford to make this fair offer: 
“If you will put a Jenkins Valve on the worst 
place you can find, where you cannot keep other 
valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight, or 
does not hold steam, oils, acid, water or other 
fluids, longer than any other valve, you may 
return it and your money will be refunded”’. 





Fig. 106 
Screwed, Jenkins JENKINS BROS. 


Standard Bronse 80 White Street ..New York, N. Y. 
Globe Vaives. 524 Atlantic Avenue............ Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh St..........Philadelphia, Pa. 

646 Washington Blvd............ Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 


Montreal, Canada London, England YOU WILL W ANT THIS! | 


Send for our Bulletin No. 28-A on Corn Syrup Pumps which 
shows how to install this system. Taber Corn Syrup Pumps are 
Always marked ‘with the” Diamond" sturdy in construction, bronze fitted. and built especially for this 


enkins Valves TABER PUMP CO., Det Ne.2 Buffalo, N. Y. | 


SINCE 1864 | 





Fig. 829 
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At THE BREAKERS 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


You May Expect 


Comfortable Beds 
Good Meals 
Smiling Service 
Pleasant Surroundings 
Reasonable Rates 
Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman | 
President Vice President | 


When in Washington, visit Harvey’s Restaurant, 
11th and Penna. Aves. Famous since 1858. 




















Advertise Your Wants 


N pages 64 and 65 in this issue you will 
find listed factories for sale, machinery 








; ‘ Pi } Should have place in your quality nut assortments 
wanted, experienced men seeking positions, , —nut petale, con fodene, ote Salted cashews 
. —- are in demand, too. 
used machinery for sale, positions open, adtediion. rite for comples 
and other items of interest to you, perhaps. UNITED WEST INDIES CORP. 


° . 7 Water St. Ne 
This department of the magazine is open ~< = w TARY, 
to our readers as a clearing house of 


“wants.” Forms close the first- of every 
month. 
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Ask Me Another 
about the 


National Confectioners’ Association 
Advertising and Educational Campaign | 
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1. What has cooperative advertis- 
ing done for other industries? 
Other industries faced with unsatisfactory 
conditions have turned to advertising. In- 
dustry after industry has been stabilized. 
Members brought into closer contact have 
gained in mutual confidence and respect. 
Figures on increase in consumption of 
some of these industries are interesting. The 
consumption of oranges has been increased 
80%, lemons 50%, raisins over 300%, coffee 
3314%, greeting cards 700%, walnuts 100% 
every three years. Sale of flowers has been 
doubled and their slogan is double it again. 
Sales of paint have doubled and their slogan 
is triple the industry. 


2. Why did the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association decide tospend 
nearly a million dollars in three 
years to advertise candy? 

The object of the advertising and education- 
al campaign of candy is to increase the 
consumption of candy throughout the U.S. 


3.Who will benefit from the adver- 
tising campaign? 

Everyone who is directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the candy business, (manufac- 
turers, jobbers, retailers, manufacturers of 
allied products, etc.) because an enlarged 
candy market means greater sales and 
greater sales mean more business for every- 


body. 


4. Will the advertising 
alone accomplish this 
result? 

The advertising alone is bound to 
have a beneficial effect on the in- 
dustry, creating a greater accep- 
tance and demand for candy from 
the consuming public. More and 





quicker results, however, will be obtained if 
every individual member of the candy in- 
dustry will tie up with the campaign and 
use the merchandising advertising as if it 
were his own. 


§. Howare a largenumber of candy 
manufacturers, jobbers, etc., 
using the campuign to increase 
their own sales? 

(a) By furnishing their salesmen with ad- 
vance copies of the magazine advertise- 
ments to show their trade, and leave with 
the retail customers to paste in their win- 
dows, place on their counters or in their 
showcases. 


(b) By using the various dealer help mate- 
rial and acting on merchandising sugges- 
tions sent out from advertising headquarters 
in their bulletins 


(c) By talking up the campaign in their sales 
meetings, house organs, and dealer maga- 
zines. 


(d) By using contributors’ emblem on their 
stationery, invoices, and tying up with the 
national campaign in their own advertising. 


(e) By reading Advertising News Bulletin 
sent to them each month and acting on 
suggestions contained therein. 


7 7 ’ r ry ’ r 


For additional information about 
the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation advertising and educa- 
tional program, write the Adver- 
tising and Educational Depart- 
ment, National Confectioners 
Association, 1627 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


This is the second of a series of full page advertisements which will deal with 
important facts about the National Confectioners’ Association Advertising and 
Educational Campaign. Look for the third of the series in our January issue. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY WANTED 





FOR SALE 


1 Knott wrapping mach., never used. .$100.00 
1 Knott wrapping mach., slightly used 75.00 
1 Greer packing machine, never used 350.00 
I‘National Equipment packing ma- 

chine, never used............... 350.00 
1 National Equipment Junior Enrober 

No. 66, never used, a few attach- 

ments missin 3 

Address Box L-122815, The Manufactur- 

ing Confectioner, 39 Courtlandt St., New 
York City. 





FOR SALE: 1 Peerless Enrober 
1 Steel Cooking Table 
1 Nougat Cutter 
1 Marshmallow Beater 
Charles H. Federer, 218 Taylor St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 





RACINE BASKET DIPPING MA- 

chine, complete with Warming Ta- 
ble and twenty-seven assorted baskets, 
used less than one week. A real bar- 
gain at $275.00. The Nichols Candy 
Co., E. E. W. Nichols, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





FOR SALE—WERNER “LITTLE 

Wonder” Cream Beater. An ideal 
machine for small manufacturer or 
retailer. Don’t be a “slab slave.” This 
machine will set you free. Priced very 
reasonable. Chas. Arnold & Sons, 
Peru, Ind. 





FOR SALE. 
1—Racine Sucker Machine with 2 sets 
rollers. 
1—Mills Power Bar and Caramel Cut- 
ter. 
1—Hand Butter Cup Cutter. 
1—Crimp or Braid Machine (hand 
power ). 
1—New England Hard Candy Cutter 
(hand power). 
2—Hand press Ball Machines. 
1—Kiss Cutter (hand power). 
1—Drop machine with 5 sets of roll- 
ers (hand power). 
Address I-82806, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 30 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, II. 





FOR SALE—TWO USED MODEL 
K chew wrapping machines. Busy 

Bee Candy Mfg. Co., 254% S. Los 

Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR SALE CHEAP: ONE NEW 

Ball cream beater—4 feet, belt 
drive; one Clad beater, 25 to 75 
pound capacity, direct connection 
with two horse power General mo- 
tor; one Simplex Gas Vacuum 
Cooker. Barager-Webster Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 





FOR SALE—HOLMBERG 835- 

gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettle 
with Double Action Mixer. Belt 
drive. Copper work good as new. 
A. B. Mewhinney Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 





FOR SALE—ONE MILLS _ IM- 

proved Shear-Motion Candy Co. No. 
2 Bed measure 9 inches wide, 28 inches 
long. 2 knives or blades in first-class 
condition (guaranteed as such), at 
one-half the price of present price on 
new machine (hand power). Under- 
wood Candy Co., F. K. Underwood, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—1 RACINE MOTOR 

driven sucker machine with 3 sets 
rolls; 1 12 ft. diameter round pack- 
ing table with motor complete ; 1500 
starch boards, outside diameter 16% 
x30%4x2™%; 1 Stone cooling slab 6 ft. 
by 6 ft. by 3” thick; 1 1-bbl. capacity 
marshmallow beater. C. E. McCar- 
ren, S. W. cor. South and Depot 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CANDY MACHINERY FOR SALE 

cheap. 1 Simplex Sizing Machine 
like new. Direct motor drive. 2 
Paul Franke & Co. German Plastic 
Machines, complete with 21 sets of 
20 inch die bars. We attached di- 
rect motor drives to above. Make 
offer on all or any part. Will guar- 
antee condition. National Tea Co., 
1000 Crosby St., Chicago, II. 





FOR SALE — MACHINERY, 

equipment, furniture, fixtures and 
tools of Smith Candy Company, Poca- 
tello. Address inquiries to W. W. C. 
Wholesale Company, Box 1254, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 


WANTED—SAVAGE PORTABLE FIRE 

Mixer, Model S, double action stirrer with 
gas furnace; two large size Savage or Mills 
adjustable cutters; cocoanut ball machine; 
Simplex gas or steam vacuum cooker ; Sav. 
age steam jacketed tilting mixing kettle, 35 
or 50 gallon capacity ; crystallizing tank com- 
plete. Address Box G-20, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, III. 





—_——_. 


WAN TED—A PULLING MA- 

chine. Capacity from 50 to 100 Ibs, 
W. A. Taylor & Co., 168 Provencher, 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, Canada. 





WANTED — 1 SECOND-HAND 

Cyclone dust separator, 8-in. to 10- 
in. size. Walter M. Lowney Company, 
R. T. Hodgdon, 427 Commercial St. 
Boston, Mass. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Will invest equally with experienced party a 
substantial amount in new business, or ex- 
tension of your present business, to be estab 
lished in idle factory. Plant readily adapted 
for food products, specialty manufacture, 
etc. State proposition fully. Address L-122816, 
care The Manufacturing Confectioner, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—A WELL ESTAB- 

lished wholesale candy manufac- 
turing business in a large city in 
western Pennslyvania. Factory lo- 
cated in heart of city; reasonable 


rent. We make a line of chocolate, 
bar goods, and specialties. Have a 
nice business on a 5c bar. Splendid 


opportunity with very small invest- 
ment. Address K-122813, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 30 N. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE—A RARE OPPOR 

tunity; candy factory completely 
equipped and jobbing business. Doing 
good business in the heart of Detroit. 
Owner must sell; going out of the city 
as he has other interests to care fot. 
Write for full particulars. P. 
Beals, 119 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





WANTED—SALESMAN OF GOO 
standing to call on New York City trade 

including part of New Jersey. Noble Jack- 

son Companv, 139 North St., Boston, Mass. 








CANDY SALESMAN 

Middle Western candy manufacturer has an 
exceptional opening in sales department for 
reliable experienced bar and general line 
man. Must be well acquainted with trade in 
Middle West and must have drive and per- 
sonality that will put him in line for sales 
managership. Highest references required 
and proof of ability. Reply in confidence, 
giving full detail, as our sales force has been 
informed of this ad. Address L-122818, care 
The Manufacturing Confectioner, 30 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





SALESMEN — REPUTABLE HOUSE 

offers side line proposition on attractive 
commission basis for live wire men calling 
on wholesale candy and ice cream manufac- 
turers—small sample to carry—wonderful 
repeater. Address L-122822, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, III. 








WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 

to call on New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania trade. Noble Jackson Company, 139 
North St., Boston, Mass. 








HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—PRACTICAL CANDY MAK- 

er for demonstration and sales service 
work, especially in connection with the manu- 
facture of marshmallows. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge of manufacture of all kinds 
of marshmallows and, in addition, good per- 
sonality. Address L-122819, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED—JANUARY 1, 1928—SUPER- 

intendent for large general line candy fac- 
tory who can furnish satisfactory references. 
Must be capable of handling help, familiar 
with machinery and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of manufacturing. State age, nation- 
ality ; must be good at figures. State salary 
wanted. Permanent position for right party 
in well established business, middle western 
city. Address L-122820, care The Manufac- 
et ane, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED CHOCO- 

late enrober man; one who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business and can furnish refer- 
ences; for plant located in large city in 
middle west. Address L-122821, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 30 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


LINES WANTED. 





SALESMAN COVERING THE 

jobbing trade in the following 
territory: State of Maryland; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including Alexan- 
dria, Va.; State of Delaware, East- 
ern Shore of Md., Va. and Delaware, 
desires a good penny and bar goods 
line. Address K-112812, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 30 N. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 








POSITION WANTED 





POSITION WANTED AS SUPERIN- 

tendent in middle sized factory or as as- 
sistant superintendent in larger plant. Twen- 
ty years’ practical experience in all lines. 
Panwork and enrobers, bulk and _ fancy 
packages. Fine centers and tender gums and 
jellies, marshmallows, bars and nut goods, 
etc., etc. Age 38. At present employed but 
would like a change. Requirements $275 a 
month. Address L-122824, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, III. 





SALES MANAGER 


Now employed—age 40. Clean record show- 
ing successful handling of sales and adver- 
tising in large organization over a period of 
years in quality package field. Have con- 
tact with large retail outlets, jobbers and 
chain stores. A position in some capacity 
where these qualifications can be applied and 
where congenial surroundings are assured is 
desired. Available Jan. Ist. Address L- 
122817, care The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 





WANTED: POSITION AS 

salesman with reliable concern. I 
have fifteen years’ experience in the 
manufacturing and selling of candy. 
Can give best of references. Write 
D. J. O’Connell, 121% N. 6th St., 
Lafayette, Ind. 





WANTED — POSITION AS SU- 

perintendent in wholesale plant 
preferably. I am practical candy 
man, middle aged, married. I have 
had experience as superintendent 
for twelve years in wholesale plants. 
I will be glad to furnish references 
as to my ability and past experience. 
Address K-122814, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 30 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, II. 





POSITION WANTED. 





SITUATION WAN TE D—SUPERIN- 
tendent, practical man in every depart- 
ment, good organizer, stock control simpli- 
fied but correct cost finding system, knows 
capacity, modern methods, capable of han-- 
dling help, fancy box, bulk, penny and bar 
specialties, best reference. Address L-122823, 
care The Manufacturing Confectioner, 30 

N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERIN- 

tendent or production manager. Am thor- 
oughly conversant with modern methods of 
manufacturing all kinds of candy. Thirty- 
five years old and a college graduate. Posi- 
tion with real future is of more interest than 
big starting salary. Address H. S. Ritter, 
30 E. Cedar St., Chicago, or Telephone Del- 
aware 10013. 





POSITION WANTE D— 
25 years experience, understand 
cost system, twenty years superintend- 
ent in a general line factory in Detroit 
and Mount Clemens. Can install and 
understand machinery. Familiar with 
Huhn dryer and starch conditioning. 
Fred Haase, Mt. Clemens Mich. 





POSITION WANTED AS SUPER- 

intendent in wholesale candy 
house; practical man capable of 
managing and teaching help in all 
departments. Understand all the lat- 
cst machinery. 25 years’ experience 
in the candy business; marshmal- 
low. hard candy and fondant depart- 
ments. Can furnish the best of ref- 
erences. Address J-102809, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 





POSITION WANTED BYA PRAC- 

tical man in all branches of candy 
and chocolate making by Jan. Ist, 
1928, as factory foreman or superin- 
tendent with house making general 
line of goods, both in quantity and 
quality line. Creating new line for 
all departments. Understand choco- 
late making from the bean up. Will- 
ing to take over factory on the piece 
work system. For particulars, ad- 
dress L-122825, care The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner, 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Acme’ Starch Trays 


to a smooth finish. 


2138 South Loomis St. 


When ready for more Starch Trays, call or write us for 


ices. 
All trays made from kiln dried basswood and surfaced 


Quality and service at minimum price 


Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co. 


Chicago, IIl, 
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Drying Gum and Starch 


in the city of Philadelphia. 


and help increase your business. 


ELMER E. PERKINS COMPANY 
Bradley, Illinois 





PERKINS DRY ROOM 


WE sold in September three dry rooms to 
Ph. Wunderle. They now have ten Perkins 
Condensing Dry Rooms. This is our eighth sale 


We do not know of any dry room equal to ours. 
It is not expensive, will pay you large dividends 
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there 1s so much very desirable machinery on the 
market that youcan pick up cheaply, due tothe 
continual re-adjustment in the candy business’’ 


PERCY AN UR aa EASON 


ee cs when 





24° NAT'L EQUIPMENT 
ENROBER 


Anti-tailing device 
Latest gear shift type 
Motor driven 
Automatic Feeder 
entz Cooling Tunnel, new 
6” Enrobers with all attach- 


ments (Exceptiorially low * 


prices on these machines 


with or without attach-. 


ments.) 
300-2000 Ib. Chocolate Melters 


Bausman Disc Machines for 
coating and liqtiér 


3 Roll Refiners, 16x40” Rolls - 


12-20-30 Ton Refrigeratifig 
Machines, complete and 
with, motors. 

Walters and Champion Basket 
Machines 


Mills Two Way Caramel Cutter 
White 20” bed Caramel Cutters 
Mills Racine Caramel Sizers 
Ideal Caramel Cutting and 
Wrapping Machines 
WxWx¥ to ¥" 
BxBxK% to %” 
1-11/16x%4x% to %” 
Sugar Sanding Machine 


Nougat Cutters, 
tical and sheafrcutters. j 


Ander§on,Ver- 


2 STEEL MOGULS 
3 Wood Moguls 
Mogul Pumps 
Starch Boards with starch 


Sprteniee and Racine ae 
. tors 4 


Springfield ‘and Racine Starch 
-* Bucks - 


; ere | ‘ 
Printers, hand and power 


‘600 Ib. Werner and cortege 


Syrup Coolers with 
Beaters, Pumps and Kettles 


4-557 ft. Ball Creain Beaters 
‘ Savage ‘Marshmallow Beaters 


Werner, D. A. Marshmallow 

_ , Beaters 

100-150 gallon A. B. Gum Mix- 
~ers, single action, outlet 


50-150 gallon Burkhard double 
i  ixing Kettles, out- 
ts 


40-50 gallon Burkhard, Wern- 
er, Cream Breakers 


40-50 Single bse Care- 
Tilting 


50 gallon, D. ck ROR 
gal aes g 


50 mica Burkhard Jap Mix- 


Continuous Automatic Plastic 
Outfit, with automatic 
Spinner, , Sizer, .’ Cooling 
Conveyor and 8 sets dies 


Steam Vacuum , ers, with 
pumps ahd les, 100’to 
1000 Ibs. capacity 

Simplex Gas Vacuum Cooker 

Hildreth Pulling Machine, form 
6, double arm, motor drive 

—— Sucker hines, t 

rolls, * ib- 
ey straw i 


Racine and Brach Continuous 
Cutters with conveyors 
Die Pop Machines 


Model K Cut 
Wrapping Kiss. Cutting. ,and 


Werner 7 Mills Ball Ma- 
chines 

Drop Machines, hand & power 

Water cooled Slabs, all sizes 

After Dinner Mint Machine, 
Mills, 3 sets rollers 

Bon Bon Machines, Heilmann, 


Mills - 
Crystal -Gooking «and Coolidg 
Tanks, Pans, Baskets 
Lambert ‘Peanut Pesrers 
Burns Peanut | 
eer? Butter Mills, ‘Spring: | . 


t 
Batre, al i all sizes and pee as : 
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